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BROTHER JONATHAN ADVERTISING COVER. 





[From our Second jEdition of last week. ] 
LATER FROM ENGLAND. 


The Montreal arrive: on Thursday at this port, with dates three 
days later from London, viz. to the 7th March. The political news is 
not much, or important. 

In the House of Commons leave had been granted to bring in a bill to 
inquire into the Exchequer frauds. Sir Robert Peel’s Corn bill had been 
read a first time. A motion had been made to vote 43,000 men for the 
Naval Service during the coming year. The number of ships was to 
be slightly reduced, so that—the number of men remaining the same— 
vessels could be sent to sea in the most perfect state of equipment.— 
The intention of Government had been announced net to send any new 
expedition to the Niger. In the House of Lords assurances had been 
given by the Secretary of Foreign Affairs that the British Government 
would take all steps necessary to aid the Government of Spain in put- 
ting down insurrection. 

It is announced that among the passengers to come out by the Colum- 
bia, on her next trip, will be R. Crichton Wyllie, himself a creditor, au- 
thorised by other holders of American securities, to represent them. 
The English papers say: 

His first object will doubtless be to resist and counteract the dangerous 
doctrine of the repudiation of certain English claims on American States 
—a doctrine equally dishonest and dangerous, but set up by some au- 
thorities in the Union. The amount of British money invested in Ameri- 
can State Bonds, Banks, Canals and Railroad shares, is frem twenty to 
twenty-five millions. 

We are no friends to “repudiation,” as our readers well know; but 
we shall be permitted to say that the British holders of stock could not 
have taken a worse step than this. We need nc foreign missionaries to 
“‘ resist dangerous doctrines.” If those who hold such will not listen to 
their countrymen, they certainly will not receive strangers very gra- 
ciously ; and with its preliminary paragraphs and so forth, and so forth, 
this is altogether a very foolish move. 

The Bank of Messrs. Wigney & Co., for forty years the most emi- 


nent Banking establishment at Brighton, stopped payment on the 5th of 
March. 


The Hampshire Standard of the 9th says that the Selina has been 
captured on the coast of Africa and sent in charge of an officer to Eng- 
land. The captain of the Selina jumped overboard after his vessel had 
been captured. 


A Vienna letter mentions that two members of the Central Railroad 
Commission, M. Ghigo, head Engineer of the Emperor Ferdinand’s Rail- 
road, and the Baron de Lebt, Chief Architect of the Vienna and Rabb 
line, have been ordered by the Emperor to proceed without delay to the 
United States, to inspect the principal lines of railroads, aad to report on 
their merits. They are to be accompanied by four pupils ef the imperial 
Polytechnic School, and are tv go 10 Liverpool. 


France.—lIn Paris, a public meeting of the Society for the Abolition 
of Slavery, had been forbidden by authority, although permission had 
previously been obtained, on the 22d February, for the meeting, from the 
Prefect of the Police. Foreign deputations from London were expected, 
and all the arrangements had been made. 


Srain.—Madrid papers of February 24th, state that some disturb- 
ances took place in Valencia on the 2ist. Numerous persons had as- 
sembled and attacked the troops of the line, and one of the National 
Guards was killed in the affray. The political chief and the alcades, 
with cavalry, restored order; but fears were entertained that some fresh 
conflicts might take place, owing to the jealousies between the militia 
and the regular troops. 





LEGISLATURE. 


On the evening of Wednesday and morning of Thursday, much impor- 
tant business was done in Albany. Mr. Faulkner’s bill to aid the Erie 
Railroad was Lost en its third reading, in the Senate on Wednesday 
evening ; or Thursday it was called up again by a motion to reconsider, 
but Lost as decisively as before. Mr. Dickinson then tried to get his 
bill on the sa ne subject befcre the Senate, but that body refused. 

The New York Criminal Court Bill remains a law, and Judges Noah 
and Lynch keep their seats. The question was put in the Senate on 
Thursday, shall this bill pass, notwithstanding the Governor’s objectiens ? 
and the requisite two-thirds not voting for it, it was lost. 

The bill to elect a State Printer is also lost. It was vetoed by the 
Governor, and the House then passed it notwithstanding his objections ; 
but in the Senate there were not the required two-thirds and the bill was 
lost. 


| sition. 


Le 


The State Prison Bill, amended, passed the Senate on Wodnesday 
evening. The House, on Thursday, sent it back, refusing to concur. 

The Bill to incorporate the New York and Albany Railroad has pass. 
ed.the Senate, and was ordered to a third reading in the House on 
Thursday. 

The select committeee of the Assembly, to whom was referred the 
Bill to extend the charter of the North River Bank, to report com. 
pléte, reported on Wednesday evening a bill to give the bank two years 
to wind up its affairs. It was discussed, but no question was taken. 

The Assembly has passed the resolutions of instruction against the 
Land Distribution Bill. Mr. Loomis’s Resolutions, requiring that avery 
issue of State Stock shall be submitted to the people before it becomes a 
law, has been José on its third reading. 

The Bill for the equal distribution cf the Literature Fund has been or- 
dered to a third reading in the Senate. A resolution authorizing an ox- 
tra session commencing on the 16th of August, to apportion the State, 
has passed the Senate. 

A resolution was passed on Thursday that, at the evening session the 
Bill in relation to the New York Common Schools should be taken up 
and have precedence of all other business. By this morning's boat from 
Albany we may therefore expect a decision on this matter, about which 
the New York public are so much excited. 


Coneress.—In Senate, on Wednesday, April 6th., Mr. Tallmadge 
presented a petition numerously signed by importers and dealers in {o- 
reign goods, in this city, in favor of a protective tariff, (the same which 
has been published in the city papers.) Mr. Crittenden presented reso- 
lutions of the Legislature of Kentucky, supporting Mr. Clay’s anti-Veto 
resvlutions. Mr. Williams presented resolutions of the Legislature o/ 
Maine, against the Distribution Act. Mr. Prentiss introduced a bill to 
“‘ promote the progress of the useful arts.” 

The Loan Bill coming up, Mr. Wright concluded his speech in oppo- 
Mr. Walker moved an amendment, pledging the public lands, 
and pending its consideration, the Senate adjourned. 

In the House the rules were suspended to pass a resolution requiring 
the Secretary of War to report to the House the outrages committed on 
the citizens of Georgia by United States troops. A resolution was also 
adopted, calling on the Secretary of the Navy to report the names of the 
commissioned officers of the Navy for the last five years, their absence 
from duty, their compensation, regular and extra, for what extra ser- 
vices, &c. 

The Appropriation Bill was then taken up. The only business done 
was the rejection of an amendment proposing to dock the salaries of 
Judges when they neglect to hold any of their regular Circuit Courts. 





Terriste Accipent.—The Washington papers of Thursday state 
that notice had been received by the Navy Department, that the U. S. 
steam frigate Missouri, inascending the Potomac on Monday, ran aground 
some sixty or eighty miles below Washington, opposite the harbor of 
Port Tobacco. Every effort was immediately made to get her off by 
backing her engines and taking the guns and other weighty articles ait. 
Lieut. John F. Borden was sent out in charge of a boat’s crew with an 
anchor, for the purpose of heaving the vessel off, when, by some means, 
the anchor got overboard, carrying with it the chain cable, which, in 
running out, either killed or carried overboard every one of the sixteen 
men on board, including the Lieutenant, and all perished. The Madiso- 
nian says that so far as the facts have come to the Department, every pre- 
caution seems to have been taken, and there is no reasen to attach blame 
toany one. The Mississippi had been despatched to render aid. 

Notwithstanding what the Madisonian says, we think that there must 
have been carelessness, or omission in the disposition of the anchor. It 
should have been so secured that no accident could have caused it to fall 
overboard ; and a very little ordinary caution would have done this. 


ra quarrel occurred between three semi-drunken Americans and 
three Midshipmen from the English frigate Warspite, in an eating house 
at Baltimore on Monday. No one was hurt, though the Americans were 
essentially disgraced by being the aggressors. 


> Lord Ashburton and suite were introduced to the President on 
Wednesday by the Secretary of State. He afterwards visited both 
Houses of Congress. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

It was a long, @@ad, and dreamless sleep, and I awoke with a taste 
inmy mouth like that which I had experienced from the rum that Har- 
rig gave me in the “ loafers’ ” lodging house. But where the deuce was 
1? All was pitchy darkness, and my chest was oppressed as if from a 
difficulty in breathing. For a few seconds I lay, endeavoring to flatter 
myself into the notion that I was riding the night mare ; but in less than 
the third of a minute, the truth became too evident to pass it off any 
longer as a delusion, and T had to arrive at the astounding conclusion, 
that] was completely De Launeyed!—or, in other words, packed up 
in a box. 

I will not attempt to depict my feelings on this discovery; suffice it to 
tay, that they were horrible—most horrible! I believed that my sun 
was set—my hour come—and that I must perish miserably, debarred 
even of the poor gratification of seeing myself suffer. 





But what could be the meaning of it ?—what could any one want with 
me? TI stood between no man and an inheritance that might induce him 
to this method of getting me out of the way. Surely there could be no 
truth in the Babe in the Woods’ suspicions that Harrig was a hunter up 
of subjects for dissection! And yet it struck me forcibly that this might 
be the case, and that I—poor Tom Stap!eton—was doomed to serve the 
cause of science by yielding up my life, throe by throe, under the bistou- 
ry of some experimenting surgeon. 

“T can have a fight for it at all evenrs,”’ thought I, “ before it comes 
tothat!”’ But then again, might it not be the intention of my captors to 
leave me to myself, until I was starved to death? which would be an in- 
comparably worse fate even than that of the unfortunate Monsieur La- 
var, ag he was at least left in the enjoyment of the sun’s light, and the 
pure air of heaven. And these terrible reflections sent a chill to my 
heart like an arrow of ice, and caused the big drops of agony to start 
from every pore of my flesh, 


My thoughts then recurred to Mrs. Harrig, and I caught some 
glimpaes of hope on finding a difficulty in reconciling my position with 
her conduct. She is surely jesting with me,”’ I muttered to myself, 
“forthe prrpose of giving me a practical proof of her husband’s method 
of treating his victims. Had it been otherwise, she would not have been 
so free with her confessions, for fear of alarming me.’’ But then again, 
it oceurred to me that this apparent candor on her part might have been 
a master-piece of policy to woo me to my ruin; because, knowing as 
much as I did, it was necessary to acknowledge Harrig’s villany and 
her participation in it, in order to lull my suspiciqns in case I should 
imagine that any design was in contemplation against myself. And, in 
fact it was her only chance of so doing; fer, until she explained the mys- 
tery of the boxing of the Count, and made such an unreserved admission 
of her partnership in the transavtion, I was suspicious of treachery; 
notwithstanding her left-handed panegyrics on her husband’s conduct, 
and her declaration of intentions to sue for a divorce: 

These reflections, and many more, passed through my mind in less 
thana minute; during which every thing seemed stationary and quiet 
without ; butpresently I was aware that TF was in a boat, and rushing 
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swiftly through water, for I felt ths undulatory movements, and heard 


the rapid sweeps of oars. 

I now called aloud—at least as loudly as I could;—but te en- 
hance the misery of my situation, | was so nearly suffocated by the 
want of air that I could scarcely hear myself speak ; and to make bad 
worse, my prison was so small that I had no room to use my hands or 
feet in drawing attention to my whereabouts. 

I might have been in this situation about half an hour, when the mo- 
tion ceased ; and presently I was aware that my narrow habitation swung 
in air, and was deposited on the deck of some vessel; the latter fact 
being made apparent by the tramping cf men hither and thither in obe- 
dience to sundry nautical commands of a gruff voice, which I knew to be 
that of Harrig. 

“Now,” he exclaimed, after a while, * open the locker and let’s have 
that lubber out. You, Frazer, see to him. You know you owe him 
one |” 

“ Aye, aye, sir;’’ growled some gentle friend of mine, who I] presumed 
to be one of the fellows from whose clutches I had assisted to rescue 
De Launey; and at the same time, much to my satisfaction, whatever 
might be the result, the lid of my prison was thrown up, and I at one 
and the same time beheld daylight, and the scrowling physiognomy of 
the precious savage on whose body corporate I had left such indubitable 
evidence of the potency of my hickory splinter.” 

‘Not so fast, spooney,”’ he growled, as I was making an effort to leave 
my prison. “ You might be trying a swim for it, and I'll go to if 
you shall get off until I have squared that old account with you.” 

* At least tell me where I am, and what I am treated thus for ?” 





| said TI. 


“You'll know both too soon, for you’re about half way to hell,” re- 
turned the ruffian, with a smile of triumph. ‘But put up your hands 
till I ornament them with a pair of hempen darbies.” And as there 
was no hope from resistance, and I was happy to leave the box on any 
terms, I did as he desired, when he adroitly bound my wrists together 
with a tarry cord, and then permitted me to evolve myself from my dun- 
geon the best way I could. 


In effecting this, as the reader may well suppose, I lost no time, and 
the first use T made of my liberty was to observe that I was on board of 
a beautiful, arrow built and cutter rigged little craft of some sixty tons 
burden, which was sailing through the narrows, scarcely a rifle shot from 
Staten Island; and also that it was just daybreak. 

There were but three men on deck, including Harrig, who exclaimed, 
on seeing me, “ You are fairly in for it, messmate! Small tea parties 
don’t seem to agree with you!” 

“By w ose authority have you done this?” said I- 

“ Ask me no questions and [Hl tell you no lies, but go below quietly,” 
he returned. 

“T'll not stir an inch,” said I, “ until I know what you mean to do 
with me.” 

“Another word from you will be the signal to whip this into your 
bread chest,” growled the savage, emphatically, producing as he spoke, 
a large Spanish knife, and accompanying the gentle intimation with a 
look which carried the conviction along with it that he intended what he 
said. 

Accordingly, making no answer but a polite bow, I followed Harrig, 
as he commanded me, down the companion ladder, and into a little cabin 
tastefully fitted up, where I found the stalworth persen frequently men- 
tioned in the earlier part of my adventures, whose countenance puzzled 
me so much from its apparent identity with one I had been familiar 
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with, walking to and fro with his arms folded, and his gloomy and savage 
‘brow overcast with thought. 

He paced the cabin several times after my entrance, without seeming 
to be aware of my presenc: ; then suddenly confronting me he inquired, 
witha sneer and ina voice which seemed as mysteriously familiar as his 
face, ‘‘ Do you know me?” 

have seen you befere.”’ 

‘Who am 1?” 

“ T can’t recollect.” 

“Who am I now?” he returned, withdrawing from his head a wig to 
which was attached a huge pair of bushy black whiskers. 

“« Sir John Gershom !"’—for such was the fact, and I was surprised I 
had not known it before. However, my acquaintance with Sir John had 
been very limited, and the change of countenance effected by the wig and 
whiskers very remarkable, which may excuse my dullness of apprehen- 
sion in the premises. 

“Ts itby your command and wish, Sir John Gersham,” said I, “ that 
I have been brought hither, and thus ?” 

«« By both,” he replied.” 

“* And for what purpose ?”’ 

“« That’s to be seen. But,” he added, “ though you persist in calling 
me Sir John, I presume you suspect what I am.” 

«<T suspect,” said I, for the idea had previously flashed upon me, and 
L was bold with desperation, “ that you are a pirate !” 

«¢Give it a milder name—call me a rover or even a buccaneer, and 
you will have guessed well,” he answered, “for we never cut throats 
ouly in great emergencies.” 

«« And to what end have you brought me here?” 

“¢ Perhaps to make you one of us—perhaps to walk the plank. You 
see the world’s so prejudiced against us that we are often ¢ompelled to 
use strategy in order to procure hands.” 

*¢ But I am no sailor,”’ said I. 


“« No,”’ he answered, but yeu’ll make an excellent buccaneer. Land 
sharks are amphibious animals—they are equally expert in raising the 
wind on sea as shore! You may think yourself tov much of a gentleman 
for the profession ; but hark you, Tom Stapleton, I never knew a good 
pirate—as you call it—yet, who was not also a man of hope, education 
and ambition. The dull, unlettered hind, who merely enjoys the idleness 
and the gain, and the dissipation, and perhaps the slaughter, is but the 
excressence of the calling; for none may be a true buccaneer but he who 
loves the profession for itself, and can sympathise with its beauty and 
its poetry, and its freedom and its justice. Hence star actors, lawyers, 
physicians, but mostly ruined merchants, raise to eminence in it; and I 
have known a navy chaplain to make as good a buccaneer as ever sailed 
under the black flag. Does all that,’”’ he added, “inspire you?” 

** To what?” I inquired. 


“To be one of us,”’ returned Sir John, as I will continue to call him 
for want of a better name. ‘To be one of us! To take the rover’s 
eath and swear to be a friend to yourself and an enemy to mankind for 
life.”’ 

“How lung,” I asked, “will you give me to consider the proposi- 
tion 7” 

“ Till you are twenty-four hours older,” said Sir John. “ Remember, 
however, that you must choose between us and a leap from the bowsprit. 
Bnt now I have something more to say to you. [ Harrig go on deck. J— 
You are in love with the so-called Lady Cicily Manners.” 

““T am not.” 

**T think you lie, for I saw much, and De Launey told me more.” 

“J suspect,’”’ I said, “that I am partially indebted to De Launty for 
being here.” 

“* More than partially,” replied the buccaneer, “ You are here, in fact, 
as the price of a service which he is to perform. However, I am not 
sorry for my own sake. You have crossed me more than once, and if 
[ do not kill you for it now, it is simply because you are wholly in my 
ower; your utter helplessness blunts my revenge. 

Immediately after this conversation I was confined in a very small 
room adjcining the cabin, but otherwise left at liberty. And here I be- 
gan to consider the difficulties of my situation; and fuith, it is to 
be confessed, | was not long in arriving at the resolve to prefer the ro- 
‘ver’s oath to a leap from the bowsprit. I can not even claim the virtue 
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of having experienced any especial feelings of horror at the predicament 
I was placed in, but on the contrary felt the excitement a sort of coun- 
ter-anguish to the hot torture which I had suffered in the loss of Lucy Li- 
vingston. And here let me remark, that according to my experience— 
(disgrace, unrequited love, the death of an adored friend, and being 
packed up in a box, presumably for anatomical purposes out of the ques- 
tion) the human mind is not capable of any great excess of anguish. At al! 
events—and I suspect myself to bea rather common-place sort of person— 
I have suffered hunger, cold, contumely and incarceration ; havo seen the 
bones almost protruding through my skin, from long drawn out starvation 
in a shipwreck ; been hunted by duns, bailiffs, and sheriffs, from garret 
to garret, inagreat city; been friendless—homeless—almost shoeless ; 
—in short, experienced a majority of all the evils which they tell us hu- 
manity is heir to—and yet I cannot say that either of them made me fee] 
prodigiously uncomfortable. Sighs, throbs, and even tears they produc- 
ed, itis true; but still there was a mysterious inluence—probably the 
whispering to my spirit’s ear, of my guardian angel—(for I devoutly be- 
lieve in guardian angels)—that brought a smile to my cheek and a hope 
to my heart; and thus the cloudiest hours ef my life have not been with- 
out asun to gild them. Indeed, I may say that (with the above-named 
exceptions) when ruin most wrecked me, hope most cheered me, 80 that 
whatever ups and downs I may have had in the worldy I have still ex- 
perienced about the same measure of happiness; and hence I am phi- 
losopher enough to believe that I could not enjoy myself more as a mon- 
arch than asa tinker. O’Hara often remarked that it was this disposi- 
tion he chiefly loved in me, and I believe my affection for him had a 
parallel foundation; for admirably organized as I was in this respect, | 
was but a faint copy of my gallant comrade in accommodating himself to 
the various circumstances in which he chanced to be placed—I merely 
hoped in adversity—Phil rejoiced that it was no worse! 


Thus, as I said, I took matters easy enough in regard of my position 
with the pirates; and even had an idea that, if carried on in a poetical, 
gentlemanly, Paul Jones like manner, it might be the best profession | 
could turn my hands to; and I believe youthful enthusiasts in general will 
acknowledge that of all lives, that of the bold buccaneer, as drawn by 
poets and romaneers, has the most charms for them, and most realises 
their ideas of freedom, independence und rapture. Be all this as it may, 
I speedily resolved not to walk the plank; and happy in the resolution, 
made a hearty meal of biscuits, coffee, and salt junk, which the skipper 
had ordered for my accommodation ; and was soon thereafter fast asleep 
on a soft plank, with a coil of ropes for a pillow. 


* * * * * * 


That day was a bright and bracing one, and when the sun was climb- 
ing high into the heavens, a lady and gentleman might have been seen 
stepping into a sail boat near the Quarantine Ground on Staten Island, 
for the assumed purpose of crossing to the Jersey shore. The lady was 
Mary Anson; the gentleman Count Delauney; and besides these there 
were five powerful looking men in the boat, who had charge of it, though 
dressed more like farmers than sailors. 


“Tt’s a singular whim of yours, Delnuney,”’ said the lady, “but you 
played your cards so well in the matter you wot of, that I must humor 
you.” 

“Ah! mi ladi,” returned the Count, “I tank you—I tank you ver 
much, indeed! You call him my whim! ha! ha!—Dat is good! ver 
good !—and I shall Jong tink of him.” 

“Why Count,” said Mss Anson, “ you have a very peculiar way of 
expressing yourself this morning. And now that I look at you, you seem 
aa pale and frightened as though you had seena spirit. What ails you 1” 


“Noting ’t all ail me, mi ladi,” 


answered Delauney, but the bluencss 
of his lip and the restlessness of his eye belied him. ‘‘ Noting’t all ail 
me, mi ladi—Je suis tres bien—ver well !—ha !—ha !—only for von leec- 
tle cold which you have give me.” 

““ Which I gave you, Delauney.” 

“ Oxi mi ladi—von leetle cold in de heart, which makes him eo hot, 
as when I am in h—ll.” 

‘* Hush, sir, after all I told you,” said the lady with some indignation 
of manner, ‘* What do you mean by speaking thus and here?” 


“T have mean noting miledi! I am ver sorry !—I shall leave Monsieor 
Tom Stapletong to mean evare ting !—I shall—” 
“« Silence, Delauney—you are mad.” 
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“ Vell den, if I am, you shall not expect much of de reason !—Yes, by 
ger, L am mad—dam mad!—an’ shall not nevare be tame no mors !”” 

“De Launey,” said Miss Anson gazing on her companion fixedly, “ if 
you have induced me to come here with a view to commit suicide in my 
presence, for the romance of the thing, and to beget a throb of anguish 
in my cruel heart, jump in at once, for it were an unpardonable piece of 
extravagance to waste any more time about such a trifle! 
must school your tongue to good manners or I’!I hurt you!” 

And the noble Count, thinking discretion the better part of valor, did 
school his tongue to good manners, by closing his lips on them, and giv- 
ing vent to his feelings through a series of grimaces and shrugs. 

The foregoing conversation was carried on in whispers. Meanwhile 
the boat which had been steered in an oblique course for the Jersey 
shore, reached the bed of the stream, when the helmsman headed her 
round, and she stood fairly out to sea. 

“ What do you mean by steering so?’’ enquired Miss Anson. 

Shoal water, lady,’’ answered the pilot. 


“T see no evidence of it!—I command you to rnn me straight 
across!” rm 


If not, you 


“T can’t for the tide, lady! it comes in like a race horse !” 

“‘T would know you lied by your looks,” returned Miss Anson, “had 
I no other proof of it—(the tide was in fact going rapidly out)—steer for 
the shore this instant! Delauney, what's the meaning of allthis? I 
have a presentime + of treachery! Speak, or by this right hand your 
life shall be the for‘eit of your villany!” 

“ Ah misricord: 
while like an asp: 
my knee.” 


mi ladi,”” answered the Count, who trembled the 

‘‘T have mean no harm, an’ I shall swear him on 
And making a demonstration as if to go down on his mar- 
row bones, Delauney suddenly threw himself forward and secured a re- 


treat at the Low of the boat, thus placing four sailors between him and 
the enraged lady. 


The boat having wind and tide in her favor, was then cracking along 
seaward at the rate of eight knots an hour, but on a signal from the 
nelmsman four oars leaped simultaneously into motion, which caused the 
little shallop fairly to fly through the water. Mary Anson glanced 
around in quest of succor, but perceiving no vessel near, and that the 
shores on either side were dim with distance, she assumed an air of se- 
rene recklessness, which she partially felt, and resigned herself to her 


fate. 


Several hours elapsed before I awoke, I then heard and saw enough 
—for the door of my prison was full of crevices—to dispel all the notions 
I had conceived of the romance of a pirate's life. The captain and 
Harrig spoke of little else beside money, and confined their discussions 
on that subject to how many dollars and cents might be saved by this, or 
earned by that arrangement. I also ascertained that they were rather 
more of smugglers than pirates; and likewise that they were either in 
partnership with, or in the employment of sowe house or houses of New 
York. Again there was but little of that wild valor and liberty, which I 
bad s«pposed to form the principal elements of a sea-rover’s existence ; 
for the captuin was a despot to the mate—the mate to the sailors—while 
the inferior still cringed to the superior a3 in more common place society. 
I can’t say that the buccaneera were much worse than otM€r people; in- 
deed my chief objection to them was that they were not quite bad 
enough; for it seriously disappointed me and damped my raptures to 
find them quite every day folk, with but little to distinguish them from 


the mass of mankind, if I except a rather peculiar and eloquent mode of 


wearing. 
For instance, during my confinement, I heard such remarks, sugges- 
tions, &., as the following, which seemed to be as far removed from 
my precenceived notions of the piratical, as the positive from, the nega- 
tive pole. I leave out tho oaths with which about every third word was 
accompanied, fearing they might not solace ears polite. 
“ Harrig, why the 





didn’t you present Thompson's bill?” 

“I did; and he swore like a Dutch skipper that he must have ten per 
cent. off.” 

“ He be But hang him, I shaved him in that last Jamaica, and 
kissed his wife into the bargain,”’ 

“T thought you had kissing enough elsewhere, Captain.” 

“Yes, but curse her, she’s an expensive craft, and made me pay for 









them till my purse groaned again. And even then she scarcely lay too— 
much less haul her flag down.” 


“‘So much the better, Captain; her cargo will seem the more valuable 
by and by!” 
“ Well, shut up!—that’s to be seen! 


Go on deck, and see that Brun- 
ton gets his two dozen. 


Likewise give Harper a rope’s end for neg- 
lecting orders last night!—and don’t disturb me again during your watch, 
unless yoa have news from De Launey.”’ 

And briefly after the exit of my gentle friend Harrig, I heard sounds 
which convinced me that either the rope’s end or the cat-and-nine-tails 
were dvuing their devoirs on the backs of Messrs. Brunton and Harper. 

The Captain being left by himself, recommenced pacing the cabin, 
and I could see by his moody brow and restless eye, that his mind was 
ill at ease. ‘‘ Curse her, she has over matched me,’’ he muttered, “but 
I'll have her—and if needs be, force her—though my soul should be fric- 
asseed on my bones in hell for it! I have nearly beggared myself at the 
shrine of her beauty, little thinking the while that I was adoring a devil. 
But angel or devil, it little matters;—her face might compensate for the 
heart of a Hecate, and the soul of a Circe.” Here Harrig re-entered 
the cabin, and exclaimed, ‘‘The boat’s in sight, sir, and the prize in 
tow !” 

“The gods be praised—or rather the devils, for I presume they have 
rendered me most good service in the matter,”"—returned the master pi- 
rate. ‘ But quick—lay too; receive her on board as if she were queen 
of the ocean;—get her below as you best can, with all gentleness; and 
then leave us together.” 

“For then, Captain,” suggested the mate, with a knowing wink, “I 
suppose a third person might spoil company ?”’ 

“Go !" returned Gershom—*‘I am in no humor for jesting.” 

And Harrig was gone. 

The Captain now busied himself in changing his dress, and embel- 
lishing his person; and, his size, and somewhat dark and gloomy 
countenance out of the question, a most unpiratical figure he cut, 
as he hooked and buttoned up bis lady-killers—adjusted his hair and 
whiskers—a /a Byronised his collar—and strutted before the looking- 
glass Notheatrical supernumerary ever took more pains to render 
himself poetically buccaneerish. In fact, he mimicked the monkey more 
extensively than ever I had done myself, when tittivating for a similar 
oocasion, and this is saying not a little, considering that he was a wild 
rover of the sea, who should be above auch an amiable weakness, and I 
merely “ a young man about town,”’ who expected some time or other to 
marry for a living, and was consequently no ways behind the age in piling 
on the ornamental. But let the reader not be surp:ised at this, for most 
men—all men when they are natural—are dandies in their hearts; and it 
is the same feeling of vanity which prompts the trimming of a pirate’s 
beard to look ferocious, that inspires the Miss Nancy Beau Nash of a 
village to wear corsets or pencil his eye brows! 


“Before the buccaneer had well brought his toilet to a conclusion 
there was a bustle on deck; and immediately after he had practised 
a series of theatrical attitudes, and fixed om one which seemed to please 
him,—to my great surprise, though from what I heard ¢ had a presenti- 
ment she was coming, Mary Anson entered the apartment. 


“Sir John Gershom, since it’s by that name you have been pleased to 
call yourself,”’ she exclaimed, walking boldly up the while, and confront- 
ing the pirate, who looked not a liule abashed, ‘‘ I thank you for this 
trick; it is brave and manly; but [I command you instantly to undo it or 
you may regret the success of your valorous enterprise.” 


“« Lady Cicily—as you have been pleased to call yourse?f,” returned 
Sir John, “‘ you have none to blame but yourself for your position! 
You encouraged my advances—made me pay dearly fur them—and then 
rejected me!” 

“« And now scorn you,” added the lady, “I took you for a faléon, and 
discovered you to be a jack-daw !—You a pirate chief !—You a wild rover 
of the deep!—who cannot conquer even a single woman without the aid 
of a traitor, and a gang of ruffians! 
Ha! ha! ha! 


What a bold fellow for a buccaneer ! 
Sach a doughty warrior as you, Sir John, should have 


studied hair cutting, or man millinery, instead of presuming on a profes- 
sion that requires a hand to do and a soul to dare.” 

«I have both done and dared, Madam !”’ interrupted the pirate. 

“You have done and dared wonders,”’ resumed Miss Anson, “ You 
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having trancferred you, as it were, fromthe channel to a palace. Butin | 
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have bribed a servant to betray his mistress !—and by the aid of five men | I found in my prison, and felled a savage looking customer, who turned 
made one woman a prisoner! Call you that manhood? Call you that | upon me, to the ground; and a second who came springing dewn the 
fighting under the red flag !—Bah—bah—brave Sir John !—Only let your | companion ladder, shared the same fate, even befure he made any decla- 
crew know it, and if they don’t dress you in petticoats, and set you to | ration of peace orwar. However, it chanced to be my particular friend 
darning stockings, I’ll say that you are all drivellers and cowards alike!” | who nad so adroitly bound my wrists together in the morning, so that | 
“It’s well for you you’re a woman, madam,”’ said Sir John. felt no subsequent compunctions of conscience for the blow, though it 
“ And none the less well for you, sir,” returned Miss Anson, “for | broke the fellow’s arm, and prebably left him a cripple for life. 
were I a map you would be only the remains of one in another minute! Meanwhile Mary Anson recognised me, and that we were doing bat- 
But enough of this!—Set me on shore forthwith—and do so without of- | tle in the same cause. ‘Up! up! Stapleton;” she cried, “and we 
fering me further insult or indignity, else so sure as I live to be avenged, | may escape.” And up-staire we rushed, trusting—and supposing—that 
so sure you will deeply regret the steps you have taken.” there were but two or three men on board, besides those whom we had 
‘*Madam,” said the pirate, calmly, “ only reflect a moment, and you | left weltering in the cabin; but alas, it was out of the frying pan into the 
will see the folly of threatening here.” ; fire with us, for scarcely had we touched the deck than we found our- 
“ Hah !—there again spoke the hero !”” exclaimed Miss Anson—“ You selves surrounded by at least a dozen able-bodied cut-throat-looking fel- 
here—where you have ropes to bind me and rods to lash me, and if ne- | !ows, who seized, tound us, and again carrying us below, threw us into 
cessary, slaves to hold me while you consumate your desires! But I | the anti-cabin, from which Thad so recently escaped. 
scorn you all—scorn as much as I loathe you, sir; for come the worst to * 6 = : . sf J 7 
the worst, I possess the means of becoming a corpse even within your | Return we toour friend Phil. Having left New York, he turned nei- 
hideous embraces !” ther to the right hand or to the left until he arrived at the residence of 
“T think, lady, you are carrying it too haughtily,’’ answered the pi- Miss Willoughby, with whom he succeeded in obtaining - almost im- 
rate. “I know you, madam, and your ways and means! More than I mediate interview. She looked pale and depressed in spirits; and, al. 
have done with you—you have done with others; and to me, worse per- beit she endeavored to speak in her usual rattling, merry mood, it was 
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haps than all.” evident that ease and cheerfulness were foreign to her heart. 
“« And worse you deserve, since to you I owe the circumstance that | “Ha. O'Hara, I’m glad you are come,” she exclaimed, permitting 

led me to a life of partial infamy.” | that individual, at the same time to kiss her extended hand which trem- 
“To me!” exclaimed the Captain. bled on his lips, ‘I’m glad you're came to take a last farewell of your 
“ Ayto you,” returned the lady. “ You never in Cicily Manners the old friend, Flora Willoughby. 

beautiful—recognised Mary Anson the hideous—the hungry and for- | “Why, Flora, in God’s name, where are you going tof” 

saken wretch, who, when she howled to you in famished agony for bread, | Nay, I’m going no where, but on the centrary am about to be trans. 


fixed here more firmly than ever.” 

“Why, must I bid you farewell, then?” 

“ How dull you are—I merely said a3 Flora Willoughby !—In a word, 
Lam on the point of being married; and in three days will be Mrs. Van 
Voort.” 

The announcement caused O’Hara’s blood to tingle in his veins, and be 
felt as if he were about to faint. 


you thrust from you beside a lamp post in Broadway! Yet we are the 
same, and your brutality then was the occasion of my position now. 
«If that be really so,” replied Sir John, *‘ I deserve your gratitude for | 


any case, you were not justified in taking my means and money without 
the intention of making a fair return for them.” 

“What! you bought me then! I am really most flattered!” said Miss 
Anson deridingly. ‘And so what you assumed to be mere incense for 
the shrine, was in fact the price of the idol! ‘Not justified,’ you say 
in taking your means and money! What less could you expect to pay 
for your attempt to make such as I am a sea robber’s harlot? But 


“* Married !”’ he exclaimed, after a long pause, which was anintor- 
rupted by the lady—‘ Married, and to David!” 
** Why to who else ?” said Flora. 


“ Faith, lady,” returned Phil. I permitted myself to possess no such 
knowledge. If I had apprehensions, I starved them, and fed my hope 
with the promise that the same ceremony which gave yeu a husband 
would give me a wife.” 


again I command you to release me—to set me on shore—or else to 


give me the pirate victim’s privilege of walking the plank !” 





I should have said that as soon as Harrig had announced the appear- 


ance of the boat, the pirate chief swallowed in quick succession several “And you reslly do love me, " sighed Flora. 


bumpers of wine, in order, probably, to nerve him for the interview.— | So true as the earth loves the sun that lights and sustains it,” an 


, ’ - 
The effect of this was not visible for some time after Mary Anson's en- swered O’Hara. 


“* And all your sighs and hap hazards were not for my five thousand 


trance; but now I perceived tokens of inebriation in his eye, his man- ‘ 
a-year ? 


ners, and the thickness of his speech, and I trembled for the conse- 





“Try me lady,” exclaimed Phil. “If a breach of contract forfeits 


quenee. At first, after these signs became manifest, he grew spooney | 
and affectionate, and attempted, in defiance of several decided repulses, your fortune to your cousin, let him have it, while I take the hand, which 





to sieze Mary Anson by the hand, and to clasp her round the neck; but I value at a million of it.” 

soon the maudlin expression of his countenance gave place to one of “But thegyO"’Hara,” said the lady, “‘you are poor as to means or 
desire, passion and ferocity, and as he received an indignant push which | money, and love can’t live on flowers, you know.” 

caused him to reel, he rushed upon the lady, amd encircling her in his “ True, lady, true, I spoke without reflection,” quickly reterned O’ Ha- 
brawney arms, forced her backwards on the floor. Need I inform the 


ra. ‘ With all my faults, and they are, God knows, as numerous as 
reader, that to me that was a moment of fearful anxiety. The feeling of 


the hairs of my head, I love you so well as to be superior to selfishness ; 


self-preservation was strong within me, and cautioned me to be still.— | and hence would rather see you in affluence as another man’s wife, than 


But again the more generous ones of humanity, gallantry, and scorn, | jp poverty as mine. But Flora, in sooth, will you marry David?” 
rose up in wild rebellion against it, and I gave utterance to my horror “Tn sooth, 1 must!”’ 


‘in astorm of imprecations; but had scarcely opencd my lips when | “Then you would not if you could help it.” 


something flashed in the light—and then there was a yell, and atthe | «J would not, O’Hara.” 
same moment the pirate chief staggered to his feet, and reeled back- 


“One other confession, and I will do what I can towards endeavoring 
warda, with a dagger sticking nearly to the hilt in his side. 


to resign myself to my fate. Did you not love me?” 


Quick as lightning Mary Anson was also on her feet, and repossessed It’s a plain question, and shall have a plain answer. “I did and do!’ 
of the dagger. With almost equal celerity. Harrig rushed down the ‘* Then if we’re parted I am wretched for life,” exclaimed Phil. 
companion ladder, followed by several of the crew. The mate saw ata *¢ And I miserable,”’ added Flora. 


glance what had been done, and sprung like a fiend at the lady; but she * Such being the case then, dear Flora,” said O'Hara, assuming his 
was too quick for him, for ere he could raise his arm to strike, her little | usual cheerful manner, though his heart was full of gloom; common 
dagger was sunk deep into his shoulder. sense—to say nothing of love—Should suggest to us the propriety of doing 


At this instant I burst into the cabin, armed with a gun-barrel, which | all we can towards keeping together.” 
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gihe lady smiled mournfully and shook her head, but returned no an- 
swer. 

“ Sarely, lady, there must be some flaw in the net by which to es- 
cape.” 

“ There is not one, O’Hara, that’s available.” 

“ Suppose I carry you off by force—against your own will or consent, 
you know—would not that cover the difficulty?” 

“Tt would—with dishonor,” said the lady. 

“ Well then, for God’s sake, let me either shoot David or frighten his 
life out !”” 

“ There must be no force either with him or me, O'Hara,” said Miss 
Willoughby. ‘Circumstances require me to be a victim, and I am 
ready, though heaven knows not willing, for the sacrifice. A dying fa- 
ther placed my hands in my cousin’s, and made me promise to be his 
wife unless he should of his own free consent absolve me from the con- 
tract. Then I was a giddy child and cared nothing for the consequences 
of the engagement. Subsequently, when youth ripened, I found that 
there was no sympathy between my cousin’s feelings and mine, and my 
heart revolted at the idea of becoming his wife. Let me now confess to 
you, (for it is best you should know the truth so as in honor to spare me 
hereafter,) that after my acquaintance with you I appealed to his gene- 
rosity to dissolve me from my promise, but he refused—not that he cares 
a fig leaf for me or for any human thing in particular but himself—but 
that my fortune w 13 dear to him, and the injunctions of his parents on 
the subject imperative. It is unnecessary to inform you that I went 
some lengths to a:complish my object. How I romped—how I led him 
into difficulties— :ow I assumed—for my Tomboyism was partially an 
assumption—to Le every thing which I knew he must abhor! All this 
you have seen—but it was useless; for, inspired by my gold, he sustain- 
ed himself manfully through his inflictions, and now claims to a letter the 
fulfilment of the bond.” 

“ And you will fulfil it?” 

“ Yes, O’Hara! and [ would despise even you were you to advise me 
to the contrary. Remember the promise was made to a dying father!” 

“T do, Flora! I do!” returned O'Hara despondingly ; ‘and though 
its fulfilment involves my wretchedness for life, I dare not urge you to 
break it. But why not delay the marriage? You might yet be able to 
rescue yourself through the alterhative you speak of!” 


“ There I am again at bay,” answered Miss Willoughby. ‘Since my 
twentieth year, which terminated three weeks since, it has been optional 
with my cousin to claim my hand on any day he choose; and he, or his 
parents for him, have decided on next Monday. Your last visit, by the 
way, hastened the hour of sacrifice.” 


The hapless lovers said much more, and then parted in hopelessness and 
anguish, with the resolution to see each other no more on earth. Sick 
at heart, and with feelings that scarcely admitted the justice of Provi- 
dence, O’ Hara returned forthwith to New York and proceeded to the room 
of his comrade, par excellence, who did not happen to be at home, and 
for the sufficient reason that he was just then holding the fete a tete al- 
ready recorded with the fascinating Mrs. Harrig down in Lumber street. 
Now Phil was the soul of honer in his social relationships, and despised 
‘ that low vice, curiosity,” as much as any one; but somehow or other 
he felt his attention attracted to a certain little note which I had thrown 
on my dressing table, and which, from the nature of its contents, I would 
have destroyed but for the state of excitement that I chanced to be in 
when I received it. This note O'Hara picked up and threw down again 
without reading, and then left the room. On his way down stairs, how- 
ever, it occurred to him that the note could contain nothing I cared 
about keeping to myself, or it would not have been left liable to the in- 
quisitien of the chambermaid ; as also that it might give him the cue to my 
whereabouts ; so back he went and read it, and marvelled not a little at 
tts contents, for he had great faith in my honesty ! 


“Ho! ho! sly boots! is it there you are!” he muttered. “TI thought 
I knew all your little backslidings in that line; but it seems I’m mis- 


taken. And without further thought or comment on the subject he left 
the house. 


He now wandered about disconsolate until it was long after nightfall, 
when he was picked up by a friend who insisted on his accompanying 
him to a supper political, which was given by Mr. Livingston to the influ- 
éentialg as an impetus te rouse them up for the election which was to 


} 
‘ 
wonder is, not that O'Hara began to suspect such to be the case, but that 


come off in a few days. No invitation was necessary, the supper being 
in @ manner open to all comers; and besides O’Hara was intimate with 
Tnine host, and had done both him and the state some service in the line 
of assisting me in the perpetration of political squibs. Therefore, with- 
out any compunction of conscience, he made one among the guests at 
Anthony’s supper, and was welcomed with considerable manifestations 
of delight and patriotism; for the Livingston party expected a fight, and 
every one present knew that Phil was the bey fer that. 

No less a person than Count De Launey was vice-president on the oc- 
casion, and he did his share of the honors with much skill and suavity Jf 
manners; adding not a little to the zest of the entertainment by the ex- 
tensive ignorance he displayed in political erudition, which was rendered 
yet more exquisite by his broken English. Still there were times when 
his eye seemed restless, and when he would take a sharp and appa- 
rently terrified glance over his shoulder as if he anticipated a visit from 
a sheriff's officer. 

| However, nothing very remarkable occurred for some time after the 
cloth was removed; but when the company had done ample justice to 
about half a dozen toasts, and were beginning to feel comfortable, a ser- 
vant entered, and said there was a man below who had a letter for Count 
Delauney, but would give it to no person but himself. 

“Show him up stairs,’’ exclaimed Mr. Livingston, “ for the vice can’t 
leave the table.” 

“ Certainly not,” said several voices; and said so simply because the 
negative came from the chair. 

Delauney then rose to make a speech on the subject, which opened to 
the effect, that his absence would be so brief that, in fact, he would be 
back again before he left the rcom. But, being under the influence of at 
least half a bottle of Champaigne, he lost sight of the object that brought 
him on his feet, and was going on to remark that the present was deci- 
dedly the happiest moment of his life, when a rough looking fellow en- 
tered, and handing him a letter, made a hasty exit; and none the less 
hasty, it is to be presumed, from encountering O’Hara’s piercing eyes, 
which stared at him with unfeigned astonishment; for he chanced to be 
the identical fellow whom my worthy chum had suspended one early 
morning by the dorsel latitudes of his pantaloons out eff the railings of 
Saint Paul’s church yard. 


This incident occurred to Phil as being very singular, for he did not 
see how any business transactions could possibly exist between the 
Count and the individual who had brought him the epistle; consequent- 
ly, from motives of curiosity, he kept his eye on Delauney, and remark- 
ed, as he read the letter, that its contents appeared to sober and agitate, 
yet gratify him. He also, did not fail to observe that he tore the letter 
in little bits, which he deposited in his vest pocket; as, likewise, that 
he cast several stealthy glances at himself—i. e. Philip O’ Hara. 


However, though O’Hara had some general idea that there was mis- 
chief somewhere, he attached no particular meaning to these little cir- 
cumstances, and was beginning to forget them in the paroxysm of toast 
drinking, when he heard Delauney, who was now at least three sheets 
in the wind, observing to some one on his left. 

“ Oui, oui, L love de ballot box ; he is de right box—but, by gar, I 


know who is in de wrong box dis time!” 


CC 





“ The devil you do,” thought Phil, and at the same instant the idea 
dimly occurred to him that this same “ who” might possibly be Tom Sta- 
| pleton. Nor was this suspicion far-fetched ; for albeit my comrade had 
never seen Mary Anson, he had heard of my position with her, and of the 
pistol and hatchet adventure, and how Delauncy was throwing sheep’s 
eyes at Miss Livingston; all of which tended to convince him that the 
noble count was no particularfriend of mine. And then there was my ab- 
sence, and the note and the letter, and that especial sailor, and the sug- 
gestion about the “‘ wrong box,”’ so dove-tailing together to work out 
the idea that I might be in some confounded scrape or other, that the 


he did not*feel convinced of it at once. 


However, he did not; a fact which is to be aftributed to another fact, 
namely, that the united influence of disappointed love and good liquor 
had somewhat inspired his intellect; and thus he sat ruminating for 
perhaps an hour, when an idea struck him, and he abruptly asked the 
Ceunt when he had seen Mr. Stapleton. _ 

Drunk as De Launey was, yet he perceived that it was necessary te 
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answer with caution, but he had not the judgment to use the right sore 
of caution, and therefore he overshot the mark. 

“Ven J see Monsieur Stabletong—let me tink !—By gar, I have not 
see him in two week.” 

“Yeu surely forget yourself,” said § 
pleton eas at the ball last night.’’ 

“‘Ah—vas he! Vell, I have not see him,” returned De Launey, with 
- an air of such apparent.indifference, that O'Hara, not being able to re- 


Starkey, the lawyer. ‘ Mr. Sta- 


concile his notions ef drunkenness with so much exquisite tact—(in case 
he lied)—was thrown all aback in his misgivings, and almost arrived at 
the conclusionthat there was nothing especially wrong in the wind with 
the Count—at least so far as I was concerned. . 

My name having been introduced—and as I was somewhat of a favor- 
ite with the majority present, my health was toasted with all the honors 
To this compliment O'Hara responded, and gave the deeply honored 
subject of his cloquent remarks, credit for more virtues than belonged 
to the whole race of the Stapletons, from the founder dowawards. This 
occasioned Count De Launey to pluck up his ears, for “situated as he 
was,” he no doubt conceived that every word suid in favor of poor Tom 
was as one in condemnation of himself; and so, losing all sense of pro- 
priety, in his zeal, and forgetting the tact which had served him in such 
good need a short time before, he s:aggered to his feet ere yet Phil had 
brought my eulogy to a conclusion, and interrupted him in a most iater- 
esting point of my character, by observing, “Sare, I vill not believe 
you;—no sare;—for Monsieur Stabletong is no bolytishin ’tall, but von 
dam Shermy Tiddler altogadare !”’ 

Such a rat’s tail to my coat of ermine, which it is to be acknowledged 
was an awful twitting upon facts—naturally produced much confusion 
around the festive board, and some twenty or thirty orators at once took up 
the cudgels for Tom; which, however, instead of abashing the Count, in- 
spired him to further crueltics, and he exclaimed— 

“ By Jove! [ shall prove him what I have say; ven he say he live in 
de grande hotel Mon Dieu he live in de pauvre garret; and ven you 
say he is vorking like evare ting for de good cause—diable!—he have 
run off with Monsieur Harrig’s wife! 

There was, in fact, nothing in this to confirm O'Hara's suspicions a- 
gainst the count, but rather to allay them; as, bad he been guilty of any 
offence against Mr. Stapleton, it was scarcely to be presumed he would 

- have come out so openly in the premises. But O’Hara took no time for 
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reflection, but jumping at once at the conclusion that Delauney hed vic- 
timised me through the agency of Mrs. Harrig, he made a spring at him 
over the table, and would probably have strangled him on the spot, but 
that, at the same instant, at least a dozen of the guests rushed to the 
rescue, and tore the beiligerants apart. Then there was an upsetting of 
chairs and tables; and a smashing of deganters and glasses; and a yel- 
ling, and a stamping, and a cursing; and every ene cried silence, and 


each man pitched in to his neighbor like the devil; and the servants an 


+ | women within shouted “ fire! murder!’’ and the watchmen without rat 


tled their clubs on the pavement; and eyes received cloudy embellish- 
ments; and noses disbursed claret; and in the midst of the confusion 
Count Delauney—sobered to a due sense of his danger—darted under 
the table, and made his escape through the nearest door. 

Not knowing exactly by what miracle he accomplished his exit from 
the house, O'Hara soon found himseif in the open air, and dashing 
along as fast his legs could carry him for Lumber-street; for though 
decidedly tipsey afew minutes before, he was now as sober as a judge, 
and all his faculties awake, acute, and concentrated. 

It was already broad day-light, and there were a few stragglers in 
the street, but the great mass of the city was still at rest. Arriving at 
the house of his suspicioas—(if I remember right it was number 53)— 
he lost no time in securing an entrance, which was very reluctantly ac- 
ceded to him. However, he was in that humor, that he would bave bat- 
tered down the door in case of a refusal, which was evident to the per- 
son who opened it. Besides, to save time by cowing the occupants inte 
a ready compliance with his desires, he assumed an air of official au- 
thority, and announced himself as an agent of police. 

“Did Mrs. Harrig live there?” 

**No.” 

‘« Any person answering her description t” 

“No,” 

“Was it a boarding house?" 

“Tas.” 

‘*Had there been a gentieman there of a certaln appearance [ast 
evening.” 

“ Thought net—at least had not seen him.” 

“ He must search.” 

** By whose authority 1” 

“ That of the Police!’ 
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These brief preliminaries over, O’ Hara pushed sans ceremony into the 
front parlor, a glance through which satisfied him that there was nothing 
there he sought for; and from thence he passed hurriedly into the back, 
and had scarcely entered it, when his quick eye discovered a hat on the 
mantel piece, which he suspected to be mine; and in a corner a hickory 
eedgel which he could swear to. 

On both of these he seized, and demanded an immediate interview 
with the owner of the house, who soon appeared before him ia the like- 
ness of a stout sinister eyed old lady, who might have been the keeper 
of a boarding house, but looked rather like the keeper of a house of an- 
other description. 

For a time this female denied all knowledge of the parties sought for. 
Finding, however, that O’Hara was determined to bring her forthwith 
before a magistrate, and that the evidence of the hat and stick were 
strongly against her, she acknowledged that a lady answering the de- 
scription of Mrs. Harrig, but under the name of ——— had resided 
there a few daya, but had left late last night. 

“ Had she a large box with her?” 

‘‘Wasn’t very sure—believed she had ?” 

“What time did she leave ?”’ 

“Couldn't exactly say—it was certainly late last night—might have 
bnen early that morning. Her’s was a transient boarding-house, where 
people were there to-day and away to-morrow. Never troubled herself 
about her boarders, further than to see that they paid for what they had— 
had no previous acquaintance with the lady—never saw her before !” 

“Never ?” 

“ Never.” 

“« Madam’’—said O’ Hara, emphatically—“ pardon my gallantry—but 
I don’t believe you. Moreover—(he spoke from a distant resemblance 
ef countenance)—I suspect you to be Mrs. Harrig’s own mother. Fur- 
thermore, if you don’t confess all at once, I'll bring you as you stand be- 
fore the police.” 

“You may do your best, for the magistrates are friends of mine,” an- 
swered the female, bridling into a passion " 

“Then,” seXclaimed O'Hara, “I'll instantly raise the populace— 
charge you with murder—and tear your house to pieces !""—and he was 
about flinging himself out of the room, when a voice exclaimed “No! 
no !—mother!—Mr. O’ Hara—for God’s sake stop, and I'll confess all.’’ 
And at the same moment one of the pantry doors between the two par- 
lors was thrown open, and out from the recess rushed Mrs. Harrig. 


———— 


THE INCREASING FAMILY. 


BY ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


The squalling at night, which was formerly, even at the worst, but a 
solo, is now a duet, or the two perform alternately which is rather an 
improvement, as there is then no cessation. No sooner, in that case, is 
the one done than the other strikes up, so that papa is serenaded the 
whole night without ary intermission, and he must now just catch a 
sleep when he can. Still papa complains not of the annoyance. The 
only feeling which it excites in his parental bosom is that of compassion 
for the poor little sufferers; and he goes up himself two or three times 
in the middle of the night, in the depth of winter, throws a wrapper 
about him, for it is intensely cold, and gropes his way in the dark to the 
nurse’s room to ascertain what is the matter, and to endeavor, if pos- 
sible, to soothe the little squallers; but all his attempts are vain, or ra- 
ther they somehow or other make things worse. The poor things 
acream ten times louder than before, until they at last fairly scream him 
out of the apartment, when he again returns to bed, wondering what can 
be the matter, aud his teeth clattering like a pair of nut crackers with 
the severity of the cold, to which he has now been exposed more than 
half naked for upwards of three-quarters of an hour. In despite of 
the squalling, however, which is still going on vigorously, and which 
he now considers a hopeless case, that is, beyond the reach of any 
thing he can do, he gradually, though certainly unwillingly, sinks 
again into sleep. But he is not permitted to remain long in this happy 
oblivion. In about half an hour he is again awakened, but now in a 
very alarming manner. The squalling, instead of abating, had increased 
while he slept, and has now put the house in a complete uproar. The 
servants, roused from their beds, are running to and fro in dishabille with 
lighted candles, some bringing this, and some going for that. The 
kitchen fire is struck up; pots, pans and kettles, are in requisition to 
produce instant supplies of hot water. Tubs and basins are prepared, 
and heaps of flannel sheets and towels are piled up around, and a regu- 
lar process of bathing, fomenting, rubbing, and plunging, is commenced 


presiding over the whole. At length, after full two hours of the most 
dreadful confusion, terror and alarm, the storm ceases. The little scream- 
ers, wrapped snugly up in fresh flannels, fall into a profound sleep, and 
papa again retires to bed; but it is only for an hour or so, as the morn- 
ing is now far advanced, and his business requires that he should be up 
betimes; and when he does get up for the third and last time, the first 
thing he does is to go and take a look of his little ones, whom he expects 
to find seriously ill after the horrible night that they and he too, have 
spent; but papa is surprised and delighted to find that there is, after all, 
nothing whatever the matter with the little rogues. They are in a pro- 
found sleep, and locking as well as ever they did in their lives ; and papa 
now begins tu think that they kicked up the row merely to deprive him 
of his night's rest, which, it must be confessed, they actually did. This, 
however, is not the first time they have played him such a trick. He has 
been often so disturbed before, and, indeed, can count upon its recur- 
rence at least thrice a week. 
* o * * * * 


- Papa had onee a fine Cremona, an excellent fiddle—and it is indeed 
still extant in the family—but it has been converted into a go-cart, by 
the simple operation of removing the belly, and attaching a string to the. 
head, and it now draws brick and rubbish famously; at least so say lit- 
tle Bob and little Will, who have the merit of the discovery, and whose 
united ingenuity it was that changed the destiny of the instrument. Of 
Papa’s music, too, the painful and expensive cullection of several years, 
these same ingenious and active little gentlemen have made a handsome 
assortment of paper caps, boats, and kites. Papa’s fowling-piece, a re- 
gular Joe Manton, and a pair of very handsome pocket-pistols, of all 
of which papa was rather vain, have gone a similar road. The locks of 
both gun and pistols have been snapped to pieces, and the barrels, espe- 
cially that of the fowling-piece, were found to make a most amusing 
sort of pump, just by wrapping a little tow aboat the end of the ram- 
rod. The butt is then plunged into a tub or other repository of water, 
no matter whether dirty or clean; indeed, the dirtier the better, when it 
is intended te be employed against any one. The ramrod prepared, as 
already said, with a tow at the end, is now leisurely drawn up in the 
barrel, and a column of water, admitted by the touch-hole, follows it, the 
ramrod is then suddenly and forcibly thrust down again, and this columnis 
ejected by the same channel by which it gained admittance, in the form of a 
beautiful stream about the thickness of a quill, and may be directed against 
any obnoxious person within the distance of ten yards, at pleasure, and 
affords capital fun. Well, papa’s Joe Manton was thus employed by the 
youngsters for three or four months before he found it out; and when he 
did find it out, he was very angry. No wonder—his friend and client, 
Logie of that ilk, being invited to spend two days and go a shooting on 
the Dalkeith preserves, applied to papa for the loan of his eft vaunted 
Joe Manton. The promise was readily given, and the laird, te mamma’s 
utter discomfiture, brought to take pot luck. The gun was sought for 
and the result may be guessed—no wonder papa was very angry. 

But what could he do? It was too late; the gun which cost him fif- 
teen guineas, was not worth sixpence by the time he made the dis- 


| covery. 
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Frencu Breap Eaters.—The French have, of old, been noted as 
great bread eaters. ‘They have a proverb “ Paintant qu’il dure, vin a 
mesure,” which may be translated, 

Eat bread at pleasure, 

Drink wine by measure. 
Randle Cotgrave, in his Dictionary, published in 1611, observes that the 
proverb contains a ‘ precept which the French observe in the-first (how- 
ever in the second part;) for no people eat more bread, nor have better 
bread to eat, than they.” 


The Lowell Courier states that a locomotive built at that place, which 
weighs eleven tons, lately ran three miles in two minvtes, being at the 
rate of 90 miles anhour! This reminds us of a story we saw not long 
since of a Dutchman, who in bragging about the speed of his race horse, 
said that he once started him to run a mile against time, which he per- 
formed so quick that when he came off it half a minute of being 
as late as when he started, he having beat time that much! His an- 
tagonist gave it up.—Poaghkeepsie Eagte. 








SotiLoquy.—To go to Texas or not to go—that am the question! 
whether it are better to stay to home and bore these ere ills what we has 
got, or.to take up arms against a lot éf Mexicans and Ingines, and, b 
fighting ’em’ kill’em. To fight! tofire! taint nothing more, nor ha 
ly that; but, in that fight of ourn, what bullets may come, when we have 
shuffled off a shot or so, must bid us consider on’t. Aye, there’s where 
it rnbs! Rather guess we won’t go, on the whole.—New-Xork Sunday 
Mercury. 


Lone Sermons.—That eminently pious man and truly eloquent 
preacher, Toplady, in one of the entries of his diary, says; ‘‘ My liber- 
ty, both of spirit and utterance, was very great in theafternoon. Look- 
ing on my watch, I was surprised to find that I had detained my dear 
people three quarters of an hour.” What would he have thought of 
some moderu preachers, who could detain their people more than a full 
hour, without the countervailing circumstance of liberty of spirit and 


eo the bodies of the little screamers, papa and mama assisting in, and | utterance. 
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From the Young People’s Book. 


NO. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


led. 





“ There is a word, my son, a very little word in the English language, 


the right use of which it is all important that you should learn,” Mr. . 


Howland said to his son Thomas, who was about leaving the paternal 
roof for a residence in a Neighbouring city, never again, perchance, to 
make one of the little circle that had so long gathered in the family 
homestead. 

“« And what word is that, father ?” Thomas asked. 

‘It is the little word No, my son.” 

“ And why does so much importance attach to that word, father ?”’ 

“Perhaps I can make you understand the reason much better if I re- 
late an incident that occurred when I was a boy. I remember it as dis- 
tinctly as if it had taken place but yesterday, although thirty years have 

since passed. There was-a neighbour of my father’s, who was very 
fond of gunning and fishing. On several occasions, I had accompanied 
him, and had enjoyed myself very much. One day, my father said tome, 

««¢ William, I do not wish you to go into the woods or on the water 

in with Mr. Jones.’ 

« ¢ Why not, father ?’ I asked, for I had become so fond of going with 
him, that to be denied the pleasure was a real privation. 

‘« | have good reasons for not wishing you to go, William,’ my father 
replied, ‘ but do not want to give them now. I hope it is all-sufficient 
for you, that your father desires you not to accompany Mr. Jones again.’ 

* 1 could not understand why my father laid upon me this prohibition; 
and, as I desired very much to go, I did not feel satisfied in my obedi- 
ence. On tbe next day, as 1 was walking along the road, I met Mr. 
Jones, with his fishing-red on his shoulder, and his basket in his hand. 

“* Ah, William! you are the very one that I wish to see,’ said Mr. 
Jones, smiling. ‘I am going out this mornifig, and want company. 
We shall have a beautiful day.’ 

“« But my father told me yesterday,’ I replied, ‘ that he did wish me 
to go out with you.’ 

‘«¢ And why not, pray ?’ asked Mr: Jones. 

“«¢]T am sure that I do not know,’ I said ; ‘ but indeed, I should like 
to go very much.’ 

““¢Q, never mind; come along,’ he said. ‘ Your father will never 
know it.’ 

‘«* Yes, but I am afraid that he will,’ I replied, thinking more of my 
father’s displeasure than of the evil of disobedience. 

“«« There is no danger at all of that. We will be home again long 
before dinner-time.”’ 

“ T hesitated, and he urged ; and finally, I moved the way that he 
was going, and had proceeded a few hundred yards, when I stopped and 
said— . - 

“««T don’t like to go, Mr. Jones.’ 

*** Nonsense, William! There is no harm in fishing, [am sure. I 
have often been out with your father myself.’ 

” “ Much asl felt inclined to go, still [ hesitated ; for I could not fairly 
make up my mind to disobey my father. At length he said— 

“**] can’t wait here for you, William. Come along or go back. Say 
yes or no.’ 

“ This was the decisive moment. I was to make up my mind, and 
fix my determination in one way or the other. I was to say yes or NO. 

“ ¢ Come, I can’t stay here all day,’ remarked Mr. Jones rather harsh- 
ly, seeing that I hesitated. At the same moment the image of my fa- 
ther rose distinctly before my mind, and I saw his eye fixed steadily and 
reprovingly. With one desperate resolution I uttered the word 

“« No! and then turning, ran away as fast as my feet would carry 


me. I cannot tell you how relieved I felt when I was far beyond the 
reach of temptation. 


‘On the next morning, when I came down to breakfast, J was star- 
tled and surprised to learn that Mr. Jones had been drowned the day 
before. Instead of returning in a few hours, as he had stated to me 
that he would, he remained all the day. A sudden storm arose ; his 
boat was capsized, and he drowned. I shuddered when I heard this sad 


and fatal accident related. That little word, no, had in all probability 
saved my life. 


“*T will now tell you, William,’ my father said, turning to me, ‘ why 
I did not wish you to go with Mr. Jones. Of late, he had taken to 


_ drinking ; and | had learned within afew days, that whenever he went 


out on a fishing or gunning excursion, he took his bottle of spirits with 
him, and usually returned a good deal intoxicated. I could not trust you 
with such a man. I did not think it necessary to state this to you, for I 
was sure that I had enly to express my wish that you should not accom- 
pany him to ensure your implicit obedience.’ 

“T felt keenly rebuked at this ; and resolved never again to permit 
even the thought of disobedience to find a place in my mind. From that 
time, I have felt the value of the word-no, and have generally, ever since, 
been able to use it on all right occasions. It has saved me from many 
troubles. Often and often in life have I been urged to do things that my 
judgment told me were wrong : on such occasicns, I always remembered 


my first temptation, and resolutely said— 
see NO Y 


“ And now, my son,” continued Mr. Howland, “ do you understand the 
importance of the word No ?” 

“T think I do, father,” Thomas replied. ‘“ But is there not danger of 
my using it too often, and thus becoming selfish in all my feelings, ang 
ccnsequently, unwilling to render benefits to others ?”’ 

“Certainly there is, Thomas. The legitimate use of this word is to 
resist evil. To refuse to do a good action is wrong.” 

“If any one asks me, then, to do him a favour or kindness, I should 
not, on any account, say, no.”’ 

‘“‘ That will depend, Thomas, in what manner you are to render him a 
kindness. If you can do so without really injuring yourself or others 
then it is a duty which you owe to all men, to be kind and render fa- 
yours.” 

‘ But the difficulty, I feel, will be for me to discriminate. When I am 
urged to do semething by one whom I esteem, my regard for him, or my 
desire to render him an obligation, will be so strong as to obscure my 

judgment.” 

“« A consciousness of this weakness in your character, Thomas, should 
put you upon your guard.” 

“ That is yery true, father. But I cannot help felfing myself, Still, 
I shall never forget what you have said, and will try best to act from a 
conviction of right.” 

“Do so, my son. And ever bear in mind, that a wrong action is ai- 
ways followed by pain of mind, and too frequently by evil consequences. 
If you would avoid these, ever act from a consciousness that you are 
doing right, without regard to others. If another ask you from a selfish 
desire to benefit or gratify himself, todo that which your judgment tells 
you is wrong, surely you should have no hesitation in refusing.” 

The precept of his father, enforced when they were about parting, and 
at a time when his affections for that father were active and intense, lin- 
gered in the mind of Thomas Howland. He saw and felt its force, and 
resolved to act in obedience to it, if ever tempted to do wrong. 


On leaving the paternal roof, he went to a neighbouring town, and en- 
tered the store of a merchant, where were several young men nearly of 
his own age, that is, between eighteen and twenty. With one of these, 
named Boyd, he soon found an intimate acquaintance. But, unfortunate- 
ly, the moral character of this young man was far from being pure, or his 
principles from resting upon the firm basis of truth and honour. 


His growing influence over Thomas Howland was apparent in indu- 
cing him to stay away from church on the Sabbath-day, and pass the 
time that had heretofore been spent in a place of worship, in roaming 
about the wharves of the city, or in excursions into the country. This 
influence was slightly resisted ; but Thomas felt ashamed,or reluctant to 
use the word “‘ No,” on what seemed to all the young men around him a 
matter of solittle importance. Still, his own heart : ondilllibed him, fer 
he felt that it would pain his father and mother exceedingly if they knew 
that he neglected to attend church at least once on the Sabbath-day—and 
he was, besides, self-convicted of wrong in what seemed to him a viola- 
tion of the precept, Remember the Sabbath day, &c., as he had been 
taught to regard that precept. But once having given way, he felt almost 
powerless to resist the influence that now bore upon him. 

The next violation of what seemed to him a right course for a young 
man to pursue, was in suffering himself to be persuaded to visit frequent- 
ly the theatre ; although his father expressly desived that he would avoid 
a place where lurked for the young and inexperienced so many dangers. 
He was next easily wie to visit a favourite eating-house, in which 
many hours were spent during the evenings of each week, with Boyd 
and others, in eating, drinking, and smoking. Sometimes dominos and 
backgammon were introduced, and at length were played for a slight stake. 
To participate in this, Thomas refused, on the plea that he did not know 
enough of the game to risk anything. He had not the moral courage 
to declare that he considered it wrong to gamble. 

All these departures from what he had been taught by his father to 
consider a right course, were attended by much uneasiness and pain of 
mind. But he had yielded to the tempter, and he could not now find 
the pewer within him toresist his influence successfully. 


It happened, about six months after his introduction to such an entire- 
ly new course of life, that he was invited one evening by his companion 
Boyd, to call on a friend with him, He had, on that day, received from 
his father forty dollars, with which to buy himself a new suit of clothes, 
and a few other necessary articles. He went, of course, and was intro- 
duced to a very affable, gentlemanly young man, in his room, at one of 
the hotels. In afew minutes, wine and cigars were ordered, and the 
three spent an hour or se, in drinking, smoking, and chit-chat of no very 
elevating or refined character. 

“Come, let us have a game of cards,” the friend at last rerearked, 
during a pause in the conversation ; at the same time going to his trunk 
and producing a pack of cards. 

“‘ No objection,” responded Boyd. 

“You'll take a hand of course ?”’ the new friend said looking at Thom 
as Howland. 

But Thomas said that he knew nothing of cards. 

“QO that’s no matter! You can learn in two minutes,” responded the 
friend of Boyd. 

Young Howland felt reluctant, but he could not resist the influence 


that was around him, and so he consented to finger the cards with the - 


rest. As they gathered around the table, a half-dollar was laid down by 
each of the young men who looked towards Thomas as they did so. 
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“T cannot play for money,” he said colouring; for he felt really 
ashamed to acknowledge his scruples. 


“ And why not?” asked the friend of Boyd, looking him steadily in 


“ Because I think it wrong,” stammered out Howland colouring still 
more deeply. f 

“Nonsense! Isn't your money your own? And pray what harm is 
there in doing with your own as you please ?” urged the tempter. 

~ “But I do not know enough of the game to risk my money.” 

“You don’t think we would take advantage of your ignorance ?” 
Boyd said. “ The stake is only to give interest to the game. I would 
not give a copper for a game of cards without a stake. Come, put down 
your half-dollar, and we'll promise to pay you back all you lose, if you 
wish it, until you acquire some skill.” 

But Thomas felt reluctantand hesitated. Nevertheless, he was deba- 
ting the matter in his mind seriously, and every moment that reluctance 
was growing weaker. 

* Will yeu play ?”” Boyd asked in a decided tone, breaking in upon this 

te. 

“T had rather not,”” Thomas replied, attempting to smile, so as to con- 
ciliate his false friends. 

“ You are afraid of your money,” said Boyd in a half-sneering tone. 

“Tt is not that, Boyd.” 

“ Then what is it, pray ?” 

‘* T am afraid that it is not right.” 

This was answered by a loud laugh from his two friends, which 
touched Thomas a good , and made him feel more ashamed of the 
scruples that held him back from entering into the temptation. 

‘Conte, down with your stake; Howland !”” Boyd said, after he had 
finished his laugh. , 

The hand of Thomas was in his pocket, and his fingers had grasped 
the silver coin, yet still he hesitated. 

“ Will you play, or not?” the friend of Boyd now said, with sore- 
thing of impatience in his tone. ‘Say yes, or no.” 

_ For a moment the mind of Thomas became confused—then the per- 
ception came upon him as clear as a sunbeam, that it was wrong to gam- 
ble. Heremembered too, vividly, his father’s parting injunction. 

“ No !” he said firmly and decidedly. 

Both of his companions looked disappointed and angty. 

“ What did you bring him here for ?” he heard Boyd’s companion say 
to him in an under tone, while a frown darkened upon his brow. 

The reply did not reach his ear, but he felt that his company was no 
longer pleasant, and rising, he bade them a formal good-evening, and 
hurriedly retired. That little word, no, had saved him. The scheme 
was, to win from him forty dollars, and then involve him in“ debts of 
honour,” as they are falsely called, which would compel him to draw 
upon his father for more money, or abstract it from his employer, a sys- 
tem which had been pursued by Boyd, and which was discovered only a 
week subsequent, when the young man was dismissed in disgrace. It 
then came out, that he had been for months in secret association with a 
gambler. and that the two shared together their spoils and peculations. 

This incident roused Thomas Howland to a distinct consciousness of 
the danger that lurked in his path, as a young man in a large city. He 
felt, as he had not felt, while simply listening to his father’s precept, the 
value of the word no; and resolved, that hereafter, he would ntter that 
little word, and that, too, decidedly, whenever urged to do what his judg- 
taent did not approve. 

*T will be free !” he said pacing his chamber, backward and forward. 
“T will be free, hereafter! No one shall persuade me or drive me to do 
what I feel to be wrong.” 

That resolution was his safeguard, ever after. When tempted, and he 
was tempied frequently, his “‘ No” decided the matter at once. There 
was a power in it that was all-sufficient in resisting evil. 





From the Georgia Family Companion. 


GREAT ATTRACTION; 


THE DOCTOR MOST ‘OUDACIOUSLY TUCK IN.’ 


FROM REAL LIFE. 





———— 


A SKETCH 

“Oh Jim, the great attraction’s come to town!’’ gasped a little fellow, 
as he was hastening home to impart the glad tidings to his people. 

“Who” inquired Jim—turning suddenly round—his eyes, mouth 
and every feature expressive of the liveliest curiosity. But his infermant 
had ‘no time to tarry’ for a more particular explanation, but left Jim to 
infer something extraordinary was to pay*from some broken sentences 
which he uttered about ‘Show—down to Captain Brown’s Tavern—big 
pictures—Dr. Jones’, &c.—which Jim could not distinctly hear, at so 
great and rapidly increasing distance. But he did hear ‘Show—Capt. 
Brown's Tavern’—and he had a clae to the matter. 

Away dashed Jim—and when he arrived at the aforesaid tavern, he 
beheld a crowd of gazing men and boys gathered in the bar-room, looking 
with all their eyes ata large poster, at the head of which stood those 
magic words—' GREAT ATTRACTION !—FOR TWO NIGHTS ONLY!!’ All 
was wonderment and curiosity, and Jim for once experienced the inade- 
quacy of the human capacity for such extraordinary occasions—he could 





not make out the ‘printin’ himself—and his mind was totally incapable 
of taking in and making use of half he heard. “ What is it?” he asked 
of the nearest. One said it was “the great attraction from New York” 
—another that it is was the “ Fourth of July on horseback”—some one 
else that it was “all sorts of a thing,” and his curiosity was rather aug- 
mented than allayed, when Dr. Jones, who chanced to be there, volun- 
teered to read it all off to the crowd, if they'd enly keep silence. Then 
there was a Babel of voices, calling silence for several minutes. “ Si- 
lence! till the doctor reads it,” shoated one. “Silence, silence!” bawled 
another. ‘Shut your mouth, Bill Parker, nobody can’t hear nothin’ for 
ou.”’ ‘Silence—silence,” repeated a dozen ata time. 

When they had become somewhat quiet, the doctor mounted a chair, 
and after running the thing ever for a mmute or so, during which the 
faces of his audience indicated the strongest symptoms of insupportable 
suspense, he read out in a full round tone, and right off without spelling 
a word, the whole bill, from ‘ great attraction’ to ‘ performances to com- 
mence at half past seven previsely.’ After which, with a patronizing 
air peculiarly his own, he condescended to explain the matter to his eager 
listeners. He told them that it was a thing called a circus—that it was 
a very wonderful thing—that circus-men were the most surprisin’est 
creatures he had ever met with any where—that he had seed a great 
many of them in Augusta, when he was at College, and knew all about 
them—that they could ride the swiftest horses without saddle or bridle, 
on their heads, could dance on wires and ropes, could jump to all crea- 
tion, could eat fire, swallow broad-swords, and perform all manner of 
antics. Many questions were pressed in regard to the show, to all of 
which the doctor made the most satisfactory answers, as one perfectly 
familiar with the matter—and the crowd dispersed te await the advent 
of this, tothem, eighth wonder of the world. 

But we left Thomas Stallings on his way home to announce the arri- 
val of the show to the Stallings family, who we should not forget to in- 
form the reader were people of consequence in Pineville. They were 
rich, numerous, and barring Thomas, were mostly young females. 

‘“‘Oh, mother! guess what’s come to town!” exclaimed Thomas, as 
he dashed his hat into one chair and threw himself into another, almost 
fainting for want of breath. 

“*T don’t know, Tommy,” replied the old lady, raising her eyes from 
her sewing, until she caught a view of his flushed face and observed his 
deep respiration. ‘ Why, laws-a-massy! what ails the child? Is the 
Ingins ris again?” she asked, dropping her work and rising from her 
seat. 

‘No, mother,” replied Tommy, as soon as he could command suffi- 
cient breath, ‘ but something else.” * 

By this time the whole household were attracted by Thomas’ strange 
manner. 

“What is it then, Thomas?” demanded two or three at the same 
time. 

“ A great attraction—a circus !"’ 

“A what?” 

“ A circus, doctor Jones says—a whole heap of circus-riders.” 

“Oh, la, is that all?—why, child, your uncle Moses was a circuit- 
rider, on the Green Meadow circuit, for upwards of five years, until he 
went to live in the Hogtown settlement, where he died poor’’ 

“Oh, no, mother—uncle Moses couldn’t ride on his head and swallow 
broad-swords, could he?” 

“ Why, Thomas, you must be crazy!—whoever heard of sich a thing 
as preachers riding on their heads and”’ 

‘“‘ Ha, ha,” shouted Tommy—“ these aint preachers, mother—they’re 
show folks— Doctor Jones says so.” 

Little could be gathered from what Thomas had to communicate. The 
eld lady was sorely puzzled—but the young ladies had learned enough to 
excite their curiosity beyond the point ef endurance; so it was deter- 
mined to dispatch Thomas to request doctor Jones to call over and tell 








| them all about it, as they were quite sure he was perfectly conversant 
, with the whole matter. 


Accordingly the doctor was sent for, and for 
once in his life his treatment proved successful. He soon relieved the 
fit of curiosity into which Thomas’ news had thrown them, by relating 
all the information which his travels, as well as his close intimacy with 
the bill-poster of the company, who had just arrived in town, enabled 
him to glean. 

Doctor Peter Jones should be formally introduced to the reader as the 
most important personage whe figures in our sketch. He was a well 
grown young man, rather tall, with light grey eyes, abundantly large for 
the ordinary parposes of that organ, whitish eye-brows, and hair rather 
inclined to the sorrel. There were no particular indications of uncom- 
mon talent in his countenance, and from a rather imperfect knowledge 
of his developments, we should say that, in his ease, Phrenology and 
Physiognomy agreed. Nevertheless the doctor was a firm believer in 
the first of these sciences, in consequence of which he was in the habit 
of cutting away his locks about his forehead and temples, in order te ac- 
quit himself of “a forehead villainously low.” 

He was not yet in possession of a sheep-skin license to practice the 
healing art, nor were the public much indebted to him for the exercise 


of his medical skill, though he had been known to pull a tooth or so, and 
on one occasion was supposed to have saved the life of a negro who had 
been kicked by a wayward mule, by a resort to his favorite remedy, 
phlebotomy. 
He had attended one course of lectures at Augusta, and bad returned 
to his native village, rich in all the polish and refinement which a wia- 
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‘ter’s residence in that Philadelphia of the south affords such ample op- 


unities for acquiring. Such had been his improvement in point of 

eportment, dress and conversation, that his former acquaintances would 
scarcely have recognized him in his new guise, had they met him any 
where else than at home. He no longer tolerated Kentucky-jeans and 
thick-soled shoes, but a graceful, shining blue cloth coat of the latest 
cut, pants to match, and a pair of stilt-heeled boots, such as make a man 
look as if he were about to pitch forward on his hands and knees, with 
a black velvet cap, which set jauntily on the top of his head, the visor 
almost concealing his eyes, a walking-cane of the most delicate polish, 
and of nights or rainy days, a professional looking camblet wrapper, con- 
stituted his usual costume. All these little advantages conspired to give 
the doctor undisputed precedence in the estimation of the young ladies, 
a fact of which he was not a little vain, and adding to it the reputation 
he had acquired for smartness, which is so generally conceded to stu- 
dents, whether of medicine or other professions, the doctor could not 
but feel himself, to use one of his own polished expressions—“ bully of the 
tan yard.” 

As leading characters generally direct public opinion in all matters of 
propriety, fashion, &c., the stand which the doctor had taken in relation 
to the circus, now for the first time introduced into the village, was cal- 
culated to make it exceedingly popular, and of course, vastly to benefit 
the little troop of equestrians, who had resorted to the experiment of 
travelling, to avoid the heavy expenses of wintering in the large cities of 
the north. The doctor obtained from the avant courier of the com- 
pany a few small bills, which he industriously circulated among the ladies 
of his acquaintance, who had almost unanimously resolved to attend, 
and the whole village ‘gave note of dreadful preparation’ for the 
coming fete. 

Before night a light wagon drove up to the tavern, drawn by two spot- 
ted horses. In an hour all Pineville was 1ife with ramors—each had 
made some discovery, and each had some marvel to relate—few slept 
that night—and by ten o’clock the next morning the news had spread 
far and wide into the surrounding country, that a great show was to come 
off in town that evening. During the day the balance of the company 
arrived, and long before night the canvass pavilion was reared. Then 
blasts of the French-horn, and scrapings of fiddle-strings might be heard 
within, while the doctor, and some two or three smart negroes belonging 
to the hotel, the only ones who had free ingress, might be seen passing 
in and out; which circumstance greatly excited the envy of the little 
boys, who all seemed to have business on this particular occasion in the 
neighborhood of Capt. Brown’s back lot. The doctor had given them 
all the information which such interesting strangers usually require about 
saw-dust, tan-bark, and the like, and every thing was progressing finely, 
as the shades of evening drew on. He announced ina confidential man- 
ner to the manager, the extent to which his persona! influence had been 
exerted, and concluded as he left the pavilion, by assuring him that he 
might expect a perfect ‘ jam,’ a technical term on which he placed con- 
siderable emphasis. , 

Tt was night.—As if Christmas, New-Year’s, and the Fourth of July 
had all come together—had all been concentrated into one glorious holi- 
day—the people, town and country, white and black, old and young— 
came trooping towards the enclosure, which was now brilliantly lighted 
up, and from which burst a loud peal of music, such as had never before 
been heard in Pineville. The effect was electric—none within hearing 
of that ‘sonorous metal blowing martial sounds,’ could resist its thrilling 
appeals. Those who had thrown the half dollar in the scale against the 
show, and found the latter ‘wanting,’ now felt their pockets kick the 
beam, and resolved to ‘ go it, any how.’ The negroes were fraatic— 
the older ones might be seen in all directions giving way to the impulse 
in the most ‘highly concentrated’ double shuffles, while the little nig- 
gerlings sprang into the air, clapped their hands, shouted, or lay down 
and rolled in an agony of delight. Troops were pressing to the yet un- 
eres entrance, when suddenly a loud report was heard, and a brilliant 
sky-rocket shot far up into the star-lit heavens, ‘ burst in air,’ and came 
showering down in innumerable coruscant stars of variegated fire. This 
marvellous phenomenon was hailed with screams from the more timid 
sex, rather coarser ejaculations of surprise from the men, and shouts 
from the negroes. But the sensation waich it had produced was sud- 
denly interrupted by the opeffing of the doors of the show. And then 
there was such a rush—such a scrambling to be first—and such a chang- 
ing money! 

Of course the doctor was on the spot—but he had been to Augusta, 
and knew a thing or two about circuses. He had purchased his tickets 
during the day, and now stood with an air of exclusive complacency, a 
little back from the throng, smiling at the eagerness of the uninitiated 
crowd, occasionally assuring the anxious bevy of pretty girls under his 
care, that they need not be alarmed, as he had taken the precaution to 
secure their seats, which, he said was the universal custom in Augusta. 
At length, the way being somewhat cleared, the doctor made his ‘ grand 
entree,’ at the head of about half a dozen young ladies, all dressed and 
bedizzened off in the latest and most exquisite fashion, with flowing head 
dresses, and many other little killing apppliances of the toilet, which 
showed to great advantage, and rendered them as irresistible to the beaux 
aa a phalanx of grenadiers. The doctor felt the importance of his posi- 
tion—they were the observed of all observers, and he the observed of 
them—at least he made himself so, for he flew about among them with 
the graceful agility of a professor of the ‘poetry of motion’—ordering off 
alittle gang of urchins who had taken possession of his front bench, and 


a cern al 
informing them that he had “ secured them seats from the marager him 
self’’ loud enough tu be heard above all the confusion. 

Some time elapsed, during which the crowd, which was really im- 
mense, settled down into their seats, and feasted their eyes with the 
wonders of the amphitheatre, and drank in the rich tones of a very re- 
spectable band for a travelling circus. The doctor, meantime, entertain- 
ed the ladies, and those in his immediate vicinity, with pointing out to 
them the various fixtures of the ring, explaining their purposes, and is 
some measure anticipating their enjoyment, by relating what was to take 

lace. 
. The audience had not yet grown impatient, when a tall, pale-faced 
mulatto, his hair brushed up like a fodder-stack, with an unreasonably 
long frock coat, and a pair of boots with red morocco tops, which he 
wore over his pantaloons, rushed suddenly from behind a canvass curtain 
in the rear, threw open the low enclosure of the ring, and as suddenly 
disappeared. What did all thatmean? Astonishment was depicted in 
every countenance—but this soon gave place to amazement—for the 
next moment, a loud blast from the band, and in they came—the borses 
leaping like mad into the ring, while their riders, dressed in their gaudy 
costumes, all glittering with’silver and gold, with their white waving 
plumes and flowing sashes, looked like so many knights of the olden 
time. In their rear, and on a horse so small that he would perhaps 
have been overlooked, was the clown, who, as soon as he entered the 
ring, shouted out—‘ Come along here all my equestrian performancers !’ 
Ranged in a line across the ring, each young gentleman doffed his bea- 
ver and made a graceful obeisance to the audience—then suddenly wheel- 
ing off, they dashed round the ring at the top ef their speed, which set 
the ladies to holding their breath, and the children to grasping their 
rent’s knees or arms, whichever were handiest, and some oc 
little ; but on being told that they should go right straight home if they 
didn’t be good, they drew closer and were quiet. 

‘Oh, my gracious!” gasped Miss Oliva Stallings, as one of the horses 
made a slight stumble. 

“ Don’t be scared, Miss "Livy; it’s only the grand entree.” 

‘‘ But won’t they fall off, doctor ?”’ 

‘Not a bit—they’re so used to it they don’t never fall off.” 

“Oh, what a pretty little boy!’ said Miss Johnson—“ he’s just like 
Coopid, for all the world.” 

“Oh, pa, look at that spotted man—his horse can go just as fast 
as any, can’t he pa? What’s he got them long red things sticking 
up in his head for, pa—say pa?” 

But pa was too } Rete engaged to hear or answer these interesting 
queries. 

“No youdon’t!” shouted the spottod man, as he reined his horse a- 
cross the ring from the rear and placed himself in front of the flying troop 
—* this child aint to be beat, no how you can fix it!” 

A loud burst of laughter followed this ruse of the clown, whieh was 
prolonged by the negroes from the corner where they sat stowed away 
like a pile of bricks. Just as the audience were getting dizzy at the 
incessant and impetuous whirl of men and horses before them, the troop 
suddenly came to a halt, and at the word, all the elegantly caparisoned 
horses extended themselves upon the ground, as if to rest from the fa- 
tigue which they had so lately undergone. All but the clown’s were 
perfectly docile—he found considerable difficulty in managing his horse. 
When he bore down its neck, it would switch its tail, and when he stood 
on its tail, it would raise its head; which refractory and very unhorse- 
like conduct he reprehended in strong terms, but all to no purpose.— 
Finally, a quarrel ensued between them, and while the horse chased 
him round the ring, he called to his master to “ take him off’’—that he 
held biting and kicking as ungentlemanly, ard would fight no one that 
practised such foul play. This difficulty settled, the troop again mount- 
ed, made another respectful obeisance, and retired, amidst the shouts 
and cheers of the delighted audierce. 

The time which elapsed between this fete and the next, was passed in 
conversation. The doctor reminded the ladies that that was nothing to 
what he hadseen. The ladies thought it was a dreadful pretty sight, if 
they didn’t scare one so. The doctor begged them not to be scared, and 
assured them that there was no danger. Miss Johnson desired to know 
of Miss Myers, which of the circus-men she liked the best. 

“ Oh, that tall one, with the black curly hair. I do think he is the 
handsomest young man I ever saw.” 

“* Oh, now, I think that one with the white silk jacket and blue sash, 
~ a great deal handsomer—and he looked over here so hard,” said Miss 

liva. ~ 

“Why, you all can’t tell how they look, at night, dressed up so’’—re- 
marked the doctor. ‘ That’s Howard, you mean—and he’s pock- 
marked as the mischief.” 

“Ha, ha,”’ laughed Miss Myers, leaning back, and placing her hand- 
kerchief to her mouth—*“ thé doctor’s jealous.” 

“No [ aint,” replied the doctor. " 

“ Aint you ’shamed, Lucy,” said Miss Oliva, coloring, at the same 
time that she sent a look of reproach towards Miss Myers. 

“If you could only see them by day-light, in their common clothes,” 
said the doctor; but he was interrupted by that long-faced mulatto, 
whom we have before described, who now made his appearsnce with a 
white horse, and directly after him came the ring-master, with a long 
whip, followed by the clown, who announced his coming by shouting— 
“Come along bere, Mr. Callahan, and we'll have a little bit of your 
fun.”” Now there was a buzz throughout the audience—the music 
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struck up, and away went Mr. Callahan, standing erect on his horae, 

ing himself iato all manner of graceful attitudes—now looking 
pack, as if he had left something behind—now pointing ahead, as if he 
saw something in front—now on one leg, then on the other, and finally 
brought his fun toa close by making several lofty leaps, his horse at full 
speed, over whips, hoops, garters, canvass, &c.—the clown all the while 
keeping up a running conversation with his master, the horse, and the 
rest of the company, saying many witty things which kept the whole 
audience convulsed with lauyhter. 

Next came the spring-board, which the doctor at once recognized— 
and the whole troop were engaged fur some twenty minutes, in “ feats 
of ground and lofty tumbling,” each one of which elicited torrents of 

plause; and as the doctor had introduced the more fashionable mode 
J capening approbation, the clapping of hands had by this time grown 
pretty general. The clown failed in every attempt. 

“ Why, pa,” said one little fellow—whe had watched the spring-board 
perfurmances for some time with a serious countenance—“ that spotted 
man’s a fcol, aint he?” ° : 

“ Yes, my son, he’s a very good fool.” 

«What do the people clap their hands so for, pa.” 

“ They are nlapping the performers, because they do so well.” 

Just then, it came the clown’s turn to throw a somerset over a chair, 
instead of which, he jumped awkwardly against the back of it, and 
pitched, chair and all, onthe ground; then springing up and applying a 
little tan-bark to his nose, his usual remedy in such cases, he walked off 
with an air of triumph, as much as to say—“ beat that who can!” 

A tremendous round of applause followed. 

“They clapped the spotted man use he done it so bad, din’t they, 
pa—say, pa?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said the father, who saw it was useless to attempt an 
explanation. 

During the performance of these novel antics, there was a very gene- 
ral stretching of necks on the lower seats, and the cry ‘ hxis off in front!’ 
was heard from all quarters. Ona front seat, in the very thickest of 
the crowd, sat a fellow well known as fighting Bill Sweeny, with one 
of those ponderous structures of wool and rabbit's fur on his head, deno- 
minated a bell-crowned hat, but rather resembling an inverted church 
bell than the more modern article designed for the covering of the ‘dome 
of thought.’ Bill gloried in his celebrity as bully of the county, and 
suoh was the obstinacy of his nature, and so strong his principle of 
combativeness, that he would nct have removed that hat if it had totally 
eclipsed one half the amphitheatre. When asked to “ just please to take 
it off, Mr. Sweeny,” in the gentlest, and most persuasive tone possible, 
his reply was a nudge of the elbow and ‘‘Oh go to h—!, will you.” 
The performances went on. Bill sat with his hands thrust in his pock- 
ets, intently watching every movement, occasionally laughing out and 
swearing to himself how ‘smart they is!” Presently, just as the 
clown was doing eels in the mud, with such rapid velocity that he looked 
‘for all the world’ like some great spotted snake, writhing and twisting 
in wildest contortions, Bill felt and heard a thundering, crashing pres- 
sure from above, and the next moment all was darkness to him, while 
the shouts and yells of the audience fell in smothered tones upon his 
ears. His first impression was that the pavilionhad fallen in; but as he 
sprang from his seat and found his arms firmly pinioned behind, and 

shouting increased, he was at once convineed that the boys had 
been ‘ projectin’’ with bim. Mad with rage, he leaped like a cat into 
the ring—his arms still tied, and his hat resting on lis shoulders, as if 
his neck and part of his head had actually been driven into bis body— 
shouting as well as he could for the obstruction of his head-stall— 

“Unioose me!—unloose me, I say! and I'll whoop the whole bilin’ of 

” 

An effort was made to get him out of the ring by those whom the 
confusion had thrown into it—the circus men taking no part in the fray. 
Not being able to get bis hands to his head, he was still in darkness, and 
as his friend. a drankeu bully of a fellow of the same kidney, approached 
him, with “Here Billy, don’t be so fractious—I’s your friend, you know 
1 is”—he gave him such a kick on the shins as set them together by the 
ears in the twinkling of an eye. Bill had broken the chord, and now 
they had it—good Georgia fashion—best man ontop. Notwithstanding 
Bill was muzzled, they were about equally matched ; for though he could 
not bite, as was his wont, his antagonist couldn’t gouge him. There was 
some confusion among the audience—some of the ladies were for retiring 
—but the manager requested all to keep their seats, while the doctor 
called on the gentlemen present to part the two bullies who were making 
the tan and saw-dust fly at a tremendous rate. Some dozen volunteered 
their services, the doctor urging them on—but the Sweeny blood was 
‘ ris’—and blind not only with rage, but by reason of his hat still being 
over his eyes, he fought at random and with desperation; and for a few 
minutes there was ground and lofty tumbling ~ith a vengeance. But 
poor Bill was forced to strike to superior numbers, and was borne out 
of tho ring, where he was finally pacified, atter his hat had been re- 
moved; which, however, was much harder to come off than to go on. 
It required along pull, and a strong pull—indeed some fears were enter- 
tained of his neck giving way; and the doctor who had taken an active 
part in the matter, after the fighting was over, facetiously remarked that 
it was very fortunate that Mr. Sweeny’s nose, which had become tangled 
in the lining, was not large, and was inclined to the snub, or he should 
have been under the necessity of sending for his instruments. 

Quiet having been once more restored, the performances were resum- 
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ed. Several surprising acts of horsemanship had been gone through 
with, the audience had nearly forgotten the late interruption, in their en- 


joyment of the evening’s entertainments, and the clown was taking a lit- 


tle ride to himself, to the tune of ‘‘a little frog would a wooing go,” 
when in tumbled another man with a bell-crowned hat, almost under the 
horses’ feet! The music ceased—the herse came to a halt, and the 
clown desired the man to leave the ring. But the fellow scrambled up 
and walked as well as he could (for he was evidently very drunk) still 
further into the forbidden circle, and said, betweena hiccup and a drunk- 
en leer, that he had come to ride. 

“ Who-o-0-0 !” exclaimed the clown—“ you ride a circus horse—did 
you ever hear such insurance?” 

“T say, spotty——”’ 

“Mr. Metryman, if you please.” 

‘Well, Mr. Merryman, if you please—won’t you give me a ride.” 

“‘ Who-o-o-0 !—you must go out of here, I tell you.” 

The doctor could not sit still. ‘‘ Now, that’s too bad,” said he.— 
“ Who is that drunken fellow, now, come to kick up another fuss? If 
he was in Augusta, they’d have him in the guard-house in a twinkling.” 

“I paid my half dollar to come in here—and I’m gwine to have a ride 
or a fight, one.” 

“1 call master—master-r-r-1 !”’ 

“Potch him out, if you got any grudge agin him, and I'll whip him 
toc,” said the man with the bell-crowned hat, as he laid hold of the 
clown’s leg and began pulling him off the horse. 

“ Murder!—robbery !—thieves !—burglary !"—shouted the clown. 

The audience began to get alarmed again—the doctor rose in his seat 
and called te the crowd to “ turn him eut!’’ The ring-master came run- 
ning in, evidently much exasperated. 

“* What’s your name, sir,” he demanded. 

‘‘Eh?—my name’s Joe Peters, from Crackers’ Neck—do you want 
anything out o’ me?”—throwing himself in a fighting attitude. 

“Tf this man has got any friends here they will do well to take him 
out before he gets into difficulty,” said the ring-master. 

“‘ Yes, before I get hold of him,” added the clown. 

“ What's that you say, spotty ?”’ said Joe, turning to the last speaker. 

Here the doctor excused himself to the ladies, strode across ring, 
and laying his hand on Joe’s shoulder, ordered him to leave the enclo- 
sure immediately. 

Joe turned, and placed himself in a defensive position. : 

“Come, some of you gentlemen, and help turn this blackguard out of 
the show,” said the doctor, beckoning to a greup of young men. 

“‘That’s right, doctor, take him off befure he gets hurt—for maybe his 
ma don’t know he’s out.” 

Two young men came to the doctor’s assistance—but no sooner had 
the one in advance come close to Joe, than he turned round and ran back, 
exclaiming— 

“That chap belongs to the show—I can smell it on his breath !”” 

The other, followed his example, leaving the doctor alone to manage 
the intruder, who now staggered up to him, and demanded if he wanted 
to fight The doctor grasped him by the shoulder, and had succeeded in 
forcing him some distance towards the door, amidst the gibes and taunts 
of the audience, when Joe became more resolute in his resistance, de- 
claring that he would have aride. A scuffle ensued, during which a 
good part of the audience were shouting and cheering—some for the 
doctor and some for Joe—but there were no bounds to the tumult when 
Joe, thrusting his head between the doctor’s legs raised him off the 
ground—and dashing once or twice round the ring, despite that gentle- 
man’s most determined efforts to dismount, which he manifested by 
throwing his legs and arms about in the wildest confusion—tossed him 
pell mell on the heads of the negroes, who squalled in concert with the 
general shout. 

The doctor was dreadfully mortified at this unlooked-for reverse, and 
was about returning furiously to the charge, when the clown approached 
him with a significant wink— 

“Never mind, doctor, we'll get shut of him—we’ll give him a ride, 
now.” Then turning to Joe, who was approaching the horse’s heels, 
“So you want a ride or a fight, do you—eh ?”’ 

‘« Yea—I want to ride that ere horse, spotty, and I’m the boy that’s 
gwine to do it, too.” 

‘Well sir, you’ve got to whip me first,”’ putting on a savage look and 
giving his teeth a grind. 

“I’m your boy,” said Joe—“ I’m not Bill Sweeny.”’ 

“The h—l you isn’t! Just give me a fair shake and I can whoop 
blazes out of you, though,” growled Bill, who was again in his seat. 

The clown put himself into a fighting position. Joe was up to the 
mark, and after a few passes was knocked heels over head on the tan. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the ladies. 

“Serves him right!” said the doctor—‘ he'll get his fill before he- 
quits that ring.” 

“ Hurra, Joe !—show your game !” shouted several. 

“Give it to him, spotty!” 

“Oh, I want to go home,” 
his father’s knees. 

The next minute spotty was down—who as soon as he struck the 
ground, shouted,—“ Enough—take him off!’ Then springing up and 
applying a handful of tan-bark to his nose, he exteaded the other hand 
to Joe, remarking— 

“You've whipt a gentleman, Joe—what’s your name? Ah, Peters— 





cried a timid little fellow, from between 
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Mr. Joseph Peters, from Cracker’s Neck. You shall have a ride, Mr. 
Peters. ill you heve a fresh horse, Mr. Peters ?”” Then turning to 
the doctor he continued, “‘ We'll give him a ride—there’s more ways to 
kill a dog besides choaking him with butter, you know.” 

Joe was soon mounted, with his back towards the horse’s head. The 
clown called out for the hardest-trotting tune the musicians could play. 
Pop went the whip, and away flew the horse—Joe floundering on bis 
back like a drunken man in a quagmire. : 

“ Now, doctor,” called out the clown—“ if you want to see a crack- 
er’s neck cracked” 

‘Good enough for the fool,” exclaimed the doctor, with a conceited 
chuckle. 

‘‘Oh! mercy !” shouted the ladies, as Joe pitched forward, and seem- 
ed enly to hola tothe neck of the flying charger with one arm. 

But what was their astonishment when they beheld him first rise to 
his knees on the saddle, then to his feet, where he stood reeling and tot- 
tering as if he was about to be dashed to the ground, while the horse 
continued at the top of his speed. 

“ Whcop-e-e !”—shouted the clown—“ if Joe aint on his feet !”’- 

“ Good gracious!’ exclaimed the ladies. The doctor stared, but said 
nothing 

Joe now dropped the bridle, and said he felt warm. 

“ Take off your coat to it, Mr. Peters,” replied the clown; “ you've 
got plenty of friends here.” 

Off came Joe’s frock-coat and his bell-crowned hat, and the opinion 
very generally obtained that he looked much improved in his appear- 
ance. The clown had donned the, coat and hat, and now cut a more 
ludicrous figure than ever, as he foliowed round the ring, picking up the 
coats and vésts which Joe threw off one after the other, to the number of 
twenty, or more. At length Joe had come to the last vest, and was un- 
buttoning his suspenders, when the clown called out— 

“Stop, Joe !—stop, there’s ladies here !”’ 

But off went the pants—while the clown, with his hands over his face, 
continued— 

“Stop! step!—Oh, Joe, aint you ashamed of yourself?—ch, for 
same!” ; 

Then uncovering his face, he beheld his man Joe transformed into a 
woman, trigged out in a flounced muslin, and a fashionable opera hat. 
This sudden metamorphose was hailed with one universal squall from 
the audience, while the clown shrunk aghast from the apparition of the 
wife from whom he had absconded. But on went the horse amid the 
deafening shout—when suddenly the female dress dropped from the 
rider—and there stood Mr. Harrington revealed, in all his gilt and span- 
gles, who, after a few extra feats, just to show them what Joe Peters, 
from Cracker’s Neck, could do, threw a back somerset from his horse 
and retired, amidst the reiterated acclamations of the audience. 

The clown, who now presented the appearance ef a wonderfully cor- 
pulent man, kaving stuffed Joe's coats, jackets, gown, &c., into the 
waist of his coat, approached his master with a chop-fallen air, and in- 
quired— , 

‘Master, can you tell me why I am very much like our friend, the 
doctor?” 

““ No—why are you?” 

“’Cause”—said he, unbuttoning the coat and letting the garments fall 
at his feet—* ’cause I feel a great deal smaller than I did a while ago.” 

Such another shout as followed, never before re-echoed through the 
quiet streets and lanes of Pineville. The doctor was in every mouth: 
“ Hurra for the doctor!” How de you feel now, doctor?” “Is that 
the way they does in Augusta?” ‘‘ When you gwine to show agin doc- 





‘tor?—I’s sure te come!”’—and a hundred other such jeers were aimed 


at the unfortunate doctor; whe, mortified to such a degree that he knew 
not what to do with himself, rose in his seat and addressed the almost 
frantie multitude— 


“Tr’s a fact, ladies and gentlemen—I was most oudaciously tuck in, 
that time—that’s a fact.” 

Fortunately, it was the last act of the performances, for such was the 
ungovernable humor of the crowd, after what had happened, that no 
more order could be established that night. 

How matters were conducted on the following night—positively the 
last of the ‘great attraction’ in Pineville—we have not learned; we have 
heard it hinted, however, that doctor Peter Jones did not attend, though 
he was loudly called for by the audience. 

———— 


Wear anv Tear or Face.—“I don’t know,” said Dr. Johnson, 
‘what is the matter with David (Garrick.) Iam afraid he is grown 
superannuated, for his prelogues and epilogues used to be incompara- 
ble.” “Nothing is so fatiguing,” said Mrs. Thrale, “as the life of a 
wit; he and Wilkes are the two oldest men of their ages I know, for 
they have both worn themselves out by being eternally on the rack to 
give entertaimment to others.” “ David, madam,” said the Dr., “looks 
much older than he is, for his face has had double the business of any 
other man’s; it is never at rest: when he speaks, one minute he has 
quite a different countenance to what he assumes the next. I don’t be- 
lieve he ever kept the same look for half an hour together during the 
whole course of his life; and such an eternal, restless, fatiguing play of 
the muscles must, certainly, wear out a man’s face before its real time.”’ 
**Q, yes,” cried Mrs. Thrale, “‘we must, certainly, make some allow- 
ance for such wear and tear of a man’s face.” —Diary of Madame D’ Ar- 
blay (Migs Burney.) 
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THE UNKNOWN. 


BY W. H. MAXWELL, AUTHOR OF STORIES OF WATERLOO. 





* * * * “Conscience imposes more punishment @n the 


brave, than superstition inflicts upon the ignorant. Accident placed 
me beside the death-bed of a secret sufferer—I witnessed the scene tha: 
closed upon a broken heart—the parting of a spirit too proud to own 
the agony that seared and withered it. Were the hour not too late | 
would briefly relate an adventure.” 

« Late!” exclaimed the colonel ; ‘why it wants a full hour of twelve 
—and who, upon a night like this, would think of bed before he berrow- 
ed largely from the small hours? Jack, stick to thy vocation. The 
bowl requires replenishing—and now, sir, we are ready for your tale.’ 

The lawyer bowed, and thus proceeded with his story :— 

“TI know no greater luxury on earth, than a temporary retreat from 
the noise and burry ef the town. The mind, harassed by the cares of 
trade, or the difficulties of an arduous profession—the eye wearied by 
the eternal sameness of a crowded street—the ear dulled with ceaseles. 
turmoil—all predispose the man who “steals from the world,” te enjoy 
with exquisite sensations his brief season of relaxation. 

To me, the denizen of an Inn of Court—the aon of gloomy 
chambers—the “‘ doomed one”’ to a profession for which I have no fancy 
—this occasional retirement is delicious. To refresh the eye with field 
and forest—to rest the ear with rustic quietude—to lose care and thought 
for a season however short, have proved the sunniest periods of a life, 
fevered as mine has been, by the difficulties attendant on a profession so 
embarrassing and exhansting as the law. 

Among the scenes I loved to , the little inn at Everton has been 
a favorite retreat. The picturesque appearance of this secluded bamlet 
—its antique church and modest cemetery—its green hedge-rows and 
sparkling rivulet, all seemed to invite a wearied spirit like mine to seek 
and find there the repose it panted for. 

But there were charms other than those of rural solitude, which at- 
tracted me more warmly to The Woodman. Annette’s smile welcomed 
me when I left the city—Annette’s voice fell like music on my ear—her 
hand, J fancied, smoothed my pillow—her form flitted around me as [| 
dreamed—and J, cold and reckless of adventitious charms as I was, 
thrilled with sensations hitherto unfelt, when gazing on the unconacious 
beauty of this gentle and unsophisticated girl. 


It was late in spring when, after a long absence. I revisited The 
Woodman. The delighted smile and gentle reproach that weleomed 
me, proved that Annette was gratified at my return. I regretted that 
my sojourn was limited to a night—and when evening came, and I set 
out for my favorite haunt, I entered the village churchyard with feelings 
that required its soothing influence to compose. But what was the beauty 
of the inn to me? I had no time to waste on woman, for years of anx- 
ious and sustained exertion must elapse before I should be enabled to 
retire from the drudgery of my profession. "Twere worse than madness 
to encourage dreams which never could be realized—and I determined to 
conquer my latent love, and fly from Annette and The Woodman. 


The sun touched the verge of the horizon, and the yew trees flung 
their shadows over graves whose simple memorials told of the humblest 
of the villagers. At some distance at the rest, I observed one little 
mound, and no stone recorded who the being was whose ashes rested 
underneath. Doubtless it was the grave of a stranger, and I fell into a 
train of thought, which the approach of an old man and interesting 
child disturbed. 

“ And why did they bury her there ?”’ said the youthful querist. 

The old man’s reply was inaudible. 

“ And are people who ‘die for love, placed thus apart from others ?’ 
she continued. 

The old man smiled. ‘‘ The disease, my child, is unfrequent; and 
few have been so unfortunate as the lovely being who sleeps under yon 
green turf.” 


My curiosity was excited—and while the child turned aside to pull the 
wild flowers with which the graves were thickly sprinkled, I learned the 
melancholy story of her who occupied this solitary resting-place, 


She was young, beautiful, gifted, and born to fortune, but acoident 
robbed her of that wealth, to which, from infancy, she had believed her- 
self the heiress. She bore the visitation patiently, and sought the hum- 
ble occupation of a governess—and talents and accomplishments which 
had been cultivated for amusement, were exercised to obtain an honora- 
ble independence. 


Unfortunately, a young officer was a relative of the family where Emi- 
ly resided, and consequently, a frequent visitor at the house. He saw 
the beautiful girl—he loved her—and he was beloved. Favored by the 
circumstances of his intimacy, he pressed his suit with ardor, and when 
the regiment was unexpectedly ordered to the Continent, that incident 
produced a full disclosure of Emily’s attachment, and their vows were 
solemnly interchanged. 


He went—four months passed rapidly away—Waterloo was fought 
and won—and among those who fell was Emily's lover. 

Many a heart was agonized when the fatal death-list reached Eng- 
land—but she, the lost one, had a double grief te mourn. Shame and 
sortow were too much to bear together. Maddened by blighted love 
and an inevitable exposure, in her frenzy the means of self-destruotion 
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procured, and Emily, the young—the beautiful—the gifted being— 
ished miserably by her own hand. a 

“ They placed her here,”’ said the old man; ‘‘and while yonder cost- 
ly marble is raised above a mass of age and deformity, the green turf 
alone covers the mortal remains of that lovely and il!-starred girl.”’ 

He wiped away a tear, took the child’s hand, and bade me a cour- 
ieous adiew. I staid for a short time beside the grave, and left the 
scene of death filled with pity for the beautiful victim of imprudent love. 

Months passed, summer succeeded spring, I began to feel my resolu- 
tion waver, and wished to see Annette once more. Annette was not to 
be easily forgotten. Hers was not the florid comeliness that distinguishes 
a vulgar beauty—every look and movement were feminine and elegant, 
and nature had moulded her a gentle-woman, although the sphere she 
occupied was humble. The witching smile that played about her mouth, 
the soft expression of eyes of darkest hazle, the silver voice, that excel- 
lent thing in woman, all haunted my imagination; and while prudence 
whispered me to avoid her, resolution failed, and on a fine June evening 
1 drove once more to The Woodman at Everton. s 
;. When Annette heard my voice, she came forward to welcome me. 

' “Ab! Mr. Mowbray—how did I offend you? You stole away with- 
out bidding me good-bye.” 

I held her hand in mine—I saw her eye sparkle, the color flash upon 
her cheek, and muttered a confused apology. 

“« Well, I am so to see you,” she continued; “and it was but 
this morning, that I spoke of you to the captain.” 

I started—a thrill of jealousy shot through my breast. 

“ The captain !—who is he, Annette?” 

“Oh! you will so like him,” said the blushing girl; “that is, when 
you know him—for he appears cold and haughty at first, but he will not 
be so to you.” . 

“To me, Annette! I have no ambition to obtain the acquaintance of a 
stranger; and believe me, I shall not unnecessarily expose myself to the 
hauteur of any man.” 

“ Well, well—invalids are always irritable, and he is very, very ill.— 
You must know him. There is something about him so noble and inter- 
esting when he chooses to be so, that none can be near him without 
liking him.” 

The animated expression of her face while she spoke of the Unknown, 
made me miserable. I cursed “the captain” in my heart, and deter- 
mined, that in coldness and repulsion I should be at least his equal. 

The day passed over; my rival did not appear; and when I left The 
Woodman for my evening walk, he had not left his chamber. The 
churchyard, of course, was visited—I stood beside the grave of the un- 
happy lady, and her melancholy story afforded me a theme for sad re- 

tion. 

Tt was evening when I reached “ mine inn,” and as I passed the par- 
lor window a sight met my eye that brought the color to my cheek.— 
Upon a sofa, a tall and noble-looking man was extended, while Annette 
leaned-over him, and with marked assiduity placed cushions for his 
head, and arfanged his military cloak. I could not see his features, as 
his face was turned from me, but Le held her hand in his, and she seem- 
ed in ne hurry to withdraw it. 

I was tortured with rage and jealousy. Should I fly at once and leave 
Annette to my rival?) No. She was but a woman, and why should she 
have power to make me wretched? I must—I would subdue my feel- 
ings—and absence should teach me to forget her. Pride urged me to be 
resolute—but still I felt a weakness of the heart that told me it were 
better to avoid her,and I waited till she left the room before I entered it. 

The opening of the door caused the stranger to look up; he scarcely, 
however, noticed my entrance, and his eyes fell quickly on a paper he 
had been perusing. I sate down at the window—a quarter of an hour 
elapsed—and we did not exchange a word. 

While this unsocial state of things continued, a third personage join- 
ed us; a forward, self-sufficient, over-dressed young man, who seemed 
to stand on excellent terms with himself. He stopped beside the stran- 
ger, and asked, in a drawling and affected voice, after ‘“ the last night’s 
debate.” The invalid slowly raised his eyes, bestowed a look of super- 
cilious indifference on the inquirer, and, without deigning to reply, re- 
sumed his investigation of the newspaper. 

Again we were left together. Presently Annette came in to ask what 
the captain would have for supper. 

“« This is the gentleman I spoke of,” she said ix a whisper, directing 
her expressive eye towards me. 

Instantly the stranger threw aside the paper—“Mr. Mowbray,” he 
said, “must pardon my inattention—I was not aware my pretty An- 
nette’s friend was in the room. That forward puppy chafed me. We, 
invalids, are somewhat testy, and ‘to be pestered by a popinjay’ would 
flurry a philosopher. Will you permit me to share your supper !” 

I was astonished. The cold and withering look with which he repell- 
ed the advances of the citizen, had given place to an expression of sin- 
gular urbanity. His voice was soft as woman's; his manner, bland and 
winwing; I felt irresistibly impelled to meet his advances, and encourage 
an intimacy with a man, whom but five minutes since I bad looked on 
with aversion. 

Our tete-a-tete confirmed the feelings his first overtures had given 
rise to. The stranger’s conversation was brilliant and intellectual. He 
had been much about the world, and in his wanderings he had found no 
barrenness. 1 looked upon his ‘countenance—once it must kave been 
strikingly handsome, but the face was faded and care-worn, and its varied 
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lines betrayed the workings of a bosom, where pride, and grief, and 
many a stronger passion, had for years careered. At times, however, 
the brow unbent, the eye flashed with intelligence, a smile of exquisite 
sweetness played around the mouth, while the perfect intonation of the 
sweetest voice I ever listened to, rendered his conversation fascinating. 

One thing struck me as being unaccountable. The Unknown was 
protessedly an invalid, and yet he drank freely as if his health was per- 
fect. As night advanced, a hectic overspread cheeks hitherto so wan 
and colorless; and when I took his hand at parting, I found it burning 
in my grasp. : 

I staid two days longer at The Woodman. The stranger expressed 
his pleasure at my sojourn—and although he never rose till evening, we 
passed many hours together. With me he seemed to throw aside his 
coldness, as supported on my arm we walked slowly through some of the 
rustic avenues which issued from the village. These excursions were 
necessarily short. Notwithstanding his erect and easy carriage—proba- 
bly a result of military habitude—his limbs could scarcely bear him 
through ; and it was too evident thatan unbroken spirit contended vainly 
with an exhausted constitution. 

I had scarcely been a week in town before a note with the Everton 
post-mark reached me. It was from the stranger—and contained a 
pressing request that I should dine with him on an early day. The bil- 
let bore no name, and was merely subscribed with an initial. I required 
little inducement to visit The Woodman; and accordingly, the invitation 
was accepted, 

Annette received me with her customary kindness; but when I named 
the stranger, her eyes filled. 

“« Ah! Mr. Mowbray, the captain’s dying. Since you left Everton he 
has declined rapidly. Ihave often pressed him to call in a physician, 
butin vain. Hush! I hear his step upon the stairs, and you will ne 
doubt perceive an alteration for the worse.” 

While she was still speaking the door unclosed, and the stranger enter- 
ed. Oh God! howchanged. The ravages of disease in one short week 
were frightful. 

Dinner was served, but the stranger scarcely tasted it. The bottle 

sed rapidly—the dessert was placed upon the table—and we were 
eft to ourselves. Filling a claret glass to the brim, ‘‘Come, Mowbray,” 
he said, ‘ know’st thou this day?” 

I replied “that I had no particular recollection of it.” 

“Dull slave of law!” he exclaimed witha smile, ‘‘ has Waterloo faded 
from the calendar already ?”’ 

It was the anniversary of that battle—we drank to the memory of the 
brave—and warmed with the wine, the stranger’s spirits became excited. 
He had been there—had been wounded—left upon the field—and re- 
turned in the list of the slain. He spoke with enthusiasm of that glorious 
fight—his descriptions became more vivid—his anecdotes, more racy 
and interesting. The pale cheek flushed—the dim eye brightened—but 
the exertion was too great to be sustained: he soon became exhausted— 
and, at last, obliged to own his feebleness, accepted my assistance to 
reach his chamber. 

Business imperatively required my presence in London, and early next 
morning, I left the Woodman. Four days passed, and from Annette I 
learned that hourly the Unknown grew worse, and that the fatal crisis 
was appreaching. 

I had already determined to visit the Woodman on the following day, 
when a note from the stranger caused me to set off immediately. Like 
the former, this note was without subscription, and the few lines it con- 
tained were almost illegible. I compared the notes—and the altered 
hand writing sufficiently attested the awful change which a few days had 
breught about. 

I found him sitting in the parlor, where, as Annette told me, he had 
been occupied in burning papers. I stood beside him—and one look told 
me he had not many days to live. 

My arrival, however, seemed to give him unfeigned pleasure, and pres- 
sing my hand within his feverish grasp, he thanked me for attending so 
promptly to his letter. ‘‘ Is the evening warm, Mowbray ? 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“ Then,” said the stranger, with perfect calmness, “ you and I will 
take our last walk together. I have been destroying papers of some 
moment, and I shall finish my task while dinner is preparing.” 


He took a small packet from his writing desk, and unbound the pblue 
ribbon which encased a number of letters, whose beautiful and delicate 
penmanship at once discovered them to be a female’s. One by one his 
eye passed ever their contents, and with an effort which seemed to re- 
quire some determination, he flung them into the fire. ‘“’Tis the last 
relic but one,”’ he murmured, “and that lies here,” and he laid his hand 
upon his bosom. Just then dinner was served: he ate little, drank a 
glass or two of wine, and then rising from the table, requested me to 
accompany him. 

There was one shaded avenue that had been his favorite walk—we 
passed it, however, and turned our steps towards the church-yard. En- 
tering through the wicket, we stopped beneath the huge yew tree which 
overspreads the gate, 

“T have been fortunate, my dear Mowbray,” said the invalid, “ in 
meeting with one so kind as you, to cheer the parting hours of my earth- 
ly pilgrimage. I am grateful—and as hitherto you have never asked a 
question touching my name or history, I would entreat it asa last request 
that you will never demand an explanation of my evening visit to this 
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place. I will briefly state my wishes—and I feel confident that you will 
see them effected when [ am at rest.” ; 

He led me along the walk until we reached the extremity of the bury- 
ing-ground, and tomy surprise stopped beside the grave of the beautiful 

‘suicide, whose fate had so often excited my warmest sympathy. 

“« Mowbray,” he said, in a voice which betrayed the workings of an 
agonized spirit! “will you recollect this spot? Lay me here—here— 
close to that solitary grave. Mark the place well, and promise that my 
fast request shall be attended to.” I gave him a solemn assurance that 
his wishes should be obeyed. He was fearfully agitated: his strength 
failed—and with considerable difficnlty he was enabled to leave the 
church-yard, and reach the Woodman. 

He threw himself upon a sofa—and whether fatigue, or the place we 
had visited, affected him, | know not, but his once fine face was clouded 
with an expression of the deepest sadness. Once I observed a tear 
giisten on his cheek. 

_“T must give in, Mowbray,” be murmured feebly; “the machinery 
of this poor frame is nearly worn out; assist me to my chamber.” 

I did so—partially undressed him—laid him on the bed—and at his 
earnest request, then left him to himself. 

.The evening wore heavily on—midnight passed, and the occupants of 
the inn retired to their respective chambers—but I felt for the sick man 
@ feverish anxiety that banished sleep. I rose and unclosed the lattice 
—the air was chill, the night dark and moonless—a torturing presenti- 
ment of coming evil oppressed me, and I stole quietly to the stranger's 
partment. A stream of light issued from beneath the door, but all 
within was hushed. I feared to enter lest I should disturb him, and was 
about to retire, when a faint sigh startled me. An impulse beyond 
control urged me to enter—the door yielded to my touch—I stood beside 
the bed—a fixed and glassy stare met my inquiring look—I snatched a 
candle frem the table, and one glance told me that the stranger was a 
corpse, and the sigh I overheard had been the parting struggle of a dis- 
embodied spirit ! 

I leaned over the departed soldier, and the marked expressiun of the 
countenance told that he had not passed quietly away. One arm was 
extended above the coverlet, and a prayer-book that had dropped from 
its hold, was open at the beautiful petition “for persons troubled in 
mind or in conscience.” The breast was uncovered, and two remarkable 
objects met my eye—the cicatrix of a gun-shot wound, and the miniature 
of a beautiful girl. Other tokens of “‘foughten fields” were visible—and 
the wasted arm, scarred deeply by a sword cut, bore silent testimony 
that the Unknown had been engaged ‘“‘ where death was busy.” We 
laid him in the grave he wished for—and thé haughty soldier sleeps be- 
side the fair urfortunate. 


Who was he? Some posthumous document might tell—and on the 
evening of his funeral, we opened his writing desk in presence of the 
village pastor. Within, letters and trinkets, perfumed billets, ringlets of 
hair and other “‘mementoes of lady-love,’”’ were discovered—but they 
bore no superscription.- One sealed packet was addressed to me—it con- 
weyed a large sum in bank notes to Annette, with an earnest request 
that I should marry her; and like the rest, it too was without a signa- 
ture. We found a Waterloo medal—the name and rank of the posses- 
eor would of course be engraven round tbe edge. I snatched it from 
the clergyman; but every letter had been carefully filed out, and the 
word ‘‘ Dragoons” alone was traceable. 

“ Who was he ?”’ exclaimed the host. 

‘Colonel, Leannot tell—his secret perished with Tum Unknown.” 


* Death came to the Unknown,” said the commander, with a heavy 
sigh, ‘a welcome visiter; and whoever the sufferer was, you may rest 
assured, poor fellow, he had been once a splendid soldier. The sick-bed, 
gentlemen, tries men more severely than the battle field. During the 
glorious hurry of a conflict, the marvel is where cowardice finds leasure 
tocreep in. But sickness—and if the malady be mental, the worse by 
far—that shatters the nerve, and saps the courage of the boldest. Is it 
not also, singular, that men of the most opposite habits and pursuits oc- 
casionally contract strong friendships? Yours, sir, with the stranger at 
The Woodman, affords a striking instance.” 


*‘ Many of mine, colonel,” replied the lawyer, “have been as warm 
and as accidental. I formed a lasting friendship by sharing a prayer- 
book in St. Paul’s; and another commenced in Oxford-street, from a 
Passenger communicating the pleasing intelligence that my purse had 
been just abstracted by a pick-pocket. A man who holds out for formal 
introduction before he ventures to bandy a civility, goes to the grave, 
leaving an unregretted clique behind, who do not value his demise at a 
pin’s fee; while he who takes mankind as they come, rough and smooth 
together, will find ore and dross combined, but, with a little discrimina- 
tion, he will not be frequently puzzled in making his election between 
the two. I account my acquaintance with ‘the Unknown,’ as the most 
important incident in life, for its ultimate consequence was—matri- 
mony.” 

ee 


At the conclusion of a tea party of Sunday School teachers at Zion 
school, Wibsey, the following sentiment was proposed “‘ The Queen and 
the Prince of Wales—may she prove a pious mother, and he an obedi- 
et and affectionate son.”” The speaker paused, and then added, “ And 
may his father send him to a Sunday School.” 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 16, 1842. 

OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The week opened in this city with the “humors of an election,” to 
decide which party, for the current political year, are toenjoy an ex-officio 
right to callipash and callipee, the mysteries of green fat, and the deli- 
cacies of turtle soup. In another column will be found the result of the 
days’s work ; the humors and preliminaries being the topic of this pre- 
sent gossip. Of all the amusing matters which occurred, the “ all-sorts- 
of-a-meeting”’ which was held in the Park on Monday evening takes the 
lead. There seemed to have been some wag of a Tony Lumpkin at 
work, some industrious Marplot, who delighted to bring people together 
by the ears. But the blind deity Cuance was undeubtedly the sole 
origin of the melee. No less than four meetings were called, one by 
“The Ladies” in relation to the disinterment of the dead; another by 
the friends of the present School System ; a third by the Native Ameri- 
can party, and a fourth by some persons unknown, who claimed to have 
a right to elect Mr. John Munroe Mayor of the city, notwithstanding his 
expressed determination*not to accept. 

Well, the Ladies, with a sprinkling of gentlemen, who had responded 
to the call for “ ladies and others,’’ managed to get organised about five 
o'clock, having been called at four. Their chairman had commenced 
reading the call, and proposing resolutions, when some one cries out— 
“© let the dead rest!” ‘ This isa Tyler meeting!” ‘We have no- 
thing to do with that call!” And to the eternal shame of those who 
would not let the ladies proceed with their business, their President, 
Chairman, or whatever title he wore, was hustled from his place—the 
ladies backed out in fright, and the whole scene became one of most ri- 
diculous confusion. It was at length stilled by getting somebody else 
into the chair, or rather upon the steps of the City Hall, and the ma- 
jority of the meeting now evidently expected that they were about to 
hear the preliminaries of a Tyler meeting. But he turned out to be a 
Schoo] Society Man, and had proceeded but little way in hia address, 
call, resolutions, or whatever documents he had in hand, when down he 
was hustled. 

Uproar, confusion, treading on corns, jumbling of broadcloth and lia- 
sey-woolsey, brogans and first class Brooks Boots, and all sorts of con- 
fusion; hurrahs for Clay, for Tyler, for Varian, for Monroe, for Morris, 
Phoenix, and Bishop Hughes lasted a few minutes, when order was at 
length restored by the putting up of chairman No. 3. All were atten- 
tive. “Gentlemen,” said the new chairman, “all you that are the 
friends of T'emperance, will listen to me for a few minutes” Shouts 
of laughter drowned his voice on the instant. ‘‘ Where’s Delavan !”’ 
“ Question!” “Who called a temperance mecting ?” 
mother know you’re out?” “ Three cheers for Tyler!” ‘‘ Hurrah for 
Harry of the West!” ‘“ What’ll you take to drink?”—— And the 
apostle of temperance found he had brought his wares to the wrong 
market, or that at any rate temperance was not in order in “ all-sorts-of-a- 
meeting.” He was hustled out. 

Organization number four was now made for “ Texas.” 
tion was uttered totake up a collection. 
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* Does your 


A proposi- 
How much would have been 
raised, had this proposition been regularly gone into, cannot be guessed, 
for one of the crowd undertook to carry it into effect in an informal man- 
ner. He merely put his hand accidentally into a neighbor's pocket, in- 
tending without doubt to appropriate the proceeds on his route T. T., 
but the unreasonable crowd would not stand it, and pummeled him al- 
most to death. He was glad to escape with whole bones in his body. 
Finally, and to conclude, the Tyler people at length were able to orga- 
nize, heard a speech, passed resolutions, and went home. There were 
during the two or three hours that the collection lasted, some pretty 
stout and apparently unanimous cheers given for men the political anti- 
podes of each other, but as the groans made quite as much noise, and 
were as liberally mouthed out, when groans were in order, it is about 
square all round. The sun rose un the next morning as usual. 

We have spoken somewhat at length of this farcical issue of @ half 
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dozen ealls for a meeting, because it is rather apropos to a remark or 
two in relation to public meetings out of doors. They form but wretched 
means to produce*’an influence upon the public mind, even under the 
most favorable circumstances. Orators cannot be heard, and questions 
cannot be decided by any vote taken under such circumstances; for, on 
any mooted question there are sure to be present as many opponents to 
the intentions of the callers, as there are friends; and he must be a 
wonderfully discriminating presiding officer, who can decide whether 
Pei ayes or the noes have it, when one monosyllable is sounded quite as 
loud and earnestly as the other. It is a species of elderly boys’ play 
which had better be abandoned. 

It would be pleasant if this notice of the humors of an election might 
close without any record of ill-humors, but reference to another column 
will show that plenty of bad blood was shown and spilled at the time of 
closing the polls on Tuesday. Sectarians of all denominations may take 
warning. No other cause has produced so mucl: anarchy and bloodshed 
in the old world, so much hatred and malice, so much perzecution and 
barbarity, as the mingling of sectarian disputes with politics. The di- 
vine spirit of true religion is lost and forgotten in such contests, and a 
prostitution of the “livery of the court of heaven to serve the devi! in,” 
is sure to be followed with greater social calamities than any other per- 
version of man’s duty to his Maker. 


One theme of “ Our Weekly Gossip” ceases until August, the Le- 
gislature of this State having adjourned to the 16th of that month, 
when it convenes again to act under the Apportionment Bill, which 
it is supposed may pass Congress between that time and the present. 
And reference to our Congressional reports will show that there is 
some hope of a close of the Session by July, as the members of both 
Houses appear at last to have commenced work in earnest. The 
Tariff Bill, whieh is the next important measure in order, will occu. 
py much time. That disposed of, the rest is easy. It is gratifying 
to perceive that measures for national defence pass without reference 
to party lines. 

In variety ef matter, original and select, the Jonathan of this 
week possesses valid claims upon the attention of all sorts of read- 
ers. Particularly amusing is the literary notice, furnished by our 
friend whose work would be readily recognized without the date and 
initials. Tom Stapleton is crowding sail, it will be observed, to 
reach completion in the first volume of the Library Edition. 


Those of our friends in the country who desire copies of the Jonathan 
edition of Zavont must be quick with their orders. The Fourru Ept- 
TION is nearly exhausted, and it will not be in our power to print ano- 
ther. No work of Bulwer’s ever before received so sudden and widea 
circulation as has been given to this. Let him but give us a few more 
chances, aad he will find like Dickens, what he has not found before— 
readers in every log cabin at the West, and every cottage and mansion in 
the country. It takes Joriathan to introduce a man tothe American pub- 
lic. 

—— a 
CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

ja noouple cf weeks more will terminate the first volume of the Library 
Edition of the Brother Jonathan; and the occasion is a proper one to re- 
mind our subscribers who have ordered one volume, and remitted one 
dollar, that their subscription is about closing ; and that by the terms on 
which they subscribed, we are bound to consider them as not desiring 
a continuation of the paper to their addresses unless they again remit.— 
Such is our innate modesty, and sense of the excellence and character of 
the paper, that we think this hint will be one for which all our readers 
will be much obliged. Men and women of sense, as they undoubtedly 
are, will take care that the “literary supplies” are not cut off by their 
own act or neglect to act. 

Without-vanity, we may say that the bound volume of the Library 
Edition will present as creditable a specimen of ‘‘ newspaper work” as 
has ever been offered to the public in this or any other country. If 
there appear any presumption in this free expression of “our own opin- 
ion,” we can only say that it is borne out by the verdict of our contem- 
poraries of the newspaper press, and, better than all, by that best and 


most satisfactory token of approval—a large subscription list, and large 
sales. 
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THE SCHOOL BILL. 


By a reference to our legislative report, it will be perceived that, coa- 
trary to expectation, the School Bill has heen carried at the end of the 
session. The Senate made some amendments in the Bill, the Assembly 
concurred in them, and the Governor has signed it. It therefore be- 
cémes a law. The Bill leaves the present schools of the Public School 
Society and other societies under the immediate direction of the same 
officers and trustees as at present. It provides for the election of Two 
Inspectors, Five Trustees, and Two Commissioners for each ward, each 
ward being for the purposes of this Bill atown. These elective officers 
are to have the appointment of a Deputy Superintendant of Schools, 
Clerk for each ward, anda Clerk for the Board of Education, which 


Board is to be compesed of the Ward Commissioners; altogether 172 + 


officers elected and appointed. The Inspectors, Trustees, and Commis- 
sioners are to be allowed “reasonable expenses,” when on duty; the 
Clerks are to be paid a salary fixed by the Supervisors, and the Deputy 
Superintendent is to be allowed two dollars a day, while in service. 

When the Trustees in any ward think there is need therein, of any 
schools in additicn to those at present existing, they are to notify tha 
Inspectors and Commissioners, and if upon examination, these cfficers 
are satisfied that such need exists, they are to proceed and organize dis- 
tricts, build school houses, and erect schools, the charge of which is to be 
in their hands, in the same manner that country schools are in the hands 
of similar officers ; and they are to have the same powers that officers of 
the same class in the country towns have, over the new schools. Over 
those now existing, under other organization, the new officers are to 
have general jurisdiction, their immediate direction being left in the 
same hands as at present, who will retain the same authority in relation 
to the old schools, that the new commissioners &c. have in relation to 
such new schools as they erect. ’ 

In the distribution of school monies the schools of the present socie- 
ties are to be classed as District Schools, and as such receive their pro- 
portion. The money for the support of the common schools in addition 
to the State donation, is to be raised by tax, as much more being levied 
in the city as the State apportions; and any farther sums necessary be- 
ing raised in the same manner. The Board of Education is to appor- 
tion the money raised among the schools and districts. One sectign of 
the bill provides that if any “sectarian doctrine or tenet, shall be 
taught, instructed, or practised” in any school, old or new, such school 
shall receive no proportion of the public money, nor shall any school re- 
ceive any part of the public money, which does not keep open at least 
nine months in the year. 

To sum the general features of the bill: It allows the new officers, 
elected tri-ennially, to create new schools where they consider them ne- 
cessary, and receive for their support a portion of the public money 
It gives the new officers the same power over the new schools 
that the same officers have in the county, and a general super- 
vision over our present schools. It applies to the city all the terms 
of the general school law which do not conflict with the im- 
mediate direction of the old public schools, by their present offi- 
cers. It creates an immense bill of annual expense where none was in- 
curred before; and in practical operation it will prevent the increase of 
the schools of the Public School Society. It is an attempt to make 
“well enough” better, and we are not so opinionated that we shall not 
be glad to see the attempt succeed, in the education of more children, 
and the advance of the cause of education. But, while sectarian instruc- 
tion is so distinctly and effectually forbidden, we do not see what those 
whose favorite cry has been that religious views should be taught in 
school, have gained by their motion. To such, it will prove but a bar- 
ren triumph; while the true friends of religious liberty, among all deno- 
minations of Christians, will rejoice that our schools are yet to be pre- 
served from becoming engines of proselytism. 

- c<nicieneiniahntetalilinipeaanmneaice 

Foreiagn Dates.—Onk Day Later were received on Tuesday by 
the Stephen Whitney, but no news. The grinding distress among the 
poor in England is apparent in every English newspaper, whether the 
conductors avow it or not; and the condition of our own poor, eveu at 
the worst of times which we have ever experienced, is as affluence 
compared to the starving destitution of the indigent in the greatest man- 
ufacturing and commercial nation in the world. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


The first duty which a govergment owes the people, after the preser- 
vation of law, order, and safety from domestic wrong, is the defence of 
the country from foreign aggression; and as in our country the people 
are the government, it becomes the duty of every citizen, in season and 
out of season, to urge the necessity of adequate preparation for the exi- 
gency of war. The’ very fact of readiness, instant readiness, to repel an 
enemy is, of itself, the best assurance against occasion for the exercise of 
the national strength. In all the ordinary business of life men are ready 
enough to recognise the wisdom of preparation; but in our national 
eounsels, which, under our institutions, represent the voice of the people, 
& supineness has prevailed upon the subject which must strike the fo- 
reign observer with exceeding great surprise. 

We are queer people—we Yankees. Some twe-penny agitation is 
continually afloat—some local subject of discussion is ever on the tapis, 
in every corner of the land; and the duty of citizens is construed into 
the following of their inclinations, by supping from that bow] of hot broth 
which may happen to be nearest and most accessible. In one word, in 
our village squabbles we forget the State, in our State wrangles the na- 
tion is overlooked. Nobody appears to care to look beyond his nose ; 
and when a “fortuitous concatenation of events” collects all these le 
cal disputes and excitations into a national sum total, we wonder 


| 


“how the deuce it all come about.” There are, to be sure, master spi- | 


rits among the demagogues, who guide the individual squirmings into 
grand results, to suit themselves; and our newspapers are never back- 
‘ward in persuading their readers that great national events are continu- 
ally influenced by their vote for this man for dog-whipper, and that for 
sexton, but the cases ure extremely rare in which votes are thrown for 
national ends, rather than for individual aims. 

The grand political wire-pullers keep us constantly at work ; but ex- 
cept when these menare actually compelled to look out of the universal 


Yankee Nation, by some actual advance of an aggressor, they would seem | noni_and feel for Getano Pisani—who think they would have come for- 


willing to forget all the rest of creation, and confine themselves to their 


mousing political schemes, their President and Cabinet Making, and their 


calculations of political majorities. Noninterference with other nations 


} 


is our true policy, it must be conceded: but to carry it so far as to allow | 


themmgp interfere with us, with perfect impunity, is a refinement of the 
doctrine which will hardly answer. 


: 


The alarm ery, our readers will concede, is no habit of Brother Jona- | 


than. We do not, at this moment, believe in the probability of a war, 
with Great Britain, or with any other power; but while such things are 


among possibilities, it is folly most egregious to wait till the means and | ing the confinement of whole mittens, he rattles away as industriously 


munitions are ‘wanted for instant service, and then provide them ata 
disadvantage. A defeneeless position invites attack. A weak nation ia 
in no attitude to treat, with dignity, or with any chance of equality.— 


Eeonomy in national defences is most wretched and niggardly, and al- | 


ways costs more in theend than proper liberality would. If we have fo- 


reign commerce, it is the duty of our government to provide such protec- | 


bn ee 8 a ; | subjects, he is not moody or repellant in manners, but has a word for 
tion for it as will induce other nations to respect the American national | 


marine; and the expenses of such a national navy establishment as we 
need, would positively enrich, instead of impoverishing us. For eur own 


part, we should wish to see the number of American vessels in commis- 
sion doubled. 


squadron. The money which has been wasted in steamboat hire, for 


Plorida service, would have given us a fleet of efficient vessels, and sup- 


ported them too, twice over, if it had been expended in the building or | 


purchase, instead of being wasted in jobs, by which man after man has 
grown rich in the Florida war. 


It is fervently to be hoped that none of our present political splits will , 
| Henrich. 


prevent the adoption of President Tyler's earnest appeals to Congress 
for an increase of the army and navy, and the repair of the 
national fortifications; and it is gratifying to discover that the National 
Legislature is disposed to forget party differences on this question. A 
bill has passed both houses, authorising the building of a new steamer 


| 
\ 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


ing of six or seven more. Another handful of men are also to be ad. 
ded to the army. If men could only divest themselves of the idea tha; 
weare bound to keep down both Navy and Army to the standard of the 
times when we had no occasion for either, a proper increase might be 


made to both. As things go, we must take what little can be got, and 
be thankful. 


rr 


GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


FATHER HEINRICH. 

At the Music Store of Mr. E. Ludecus, 322 Broadway, may be found 
the prospectus of a Grand Musical Festival, to be given by Anthony 
Philip Heinrich, at the recommendation, and by the aid of his profes. 
sional and other friends. The bill will include selections from Mr. 
Heinrich’s own compositions, and choice selections from the Europear 
Masters. Of Mr. Heinrich’s works it is proposed to give the oratorio 
of “ The Pilgrim Fathers,” in the grand chorus of which, sixty well 
trained voices will be required. The instrumental force necessary for 
the concert, will include :— 

Six Double Basses, six Viloncella, eight*Viclas, twenty four Violins. 
primo and secondo, four Trumpets, four Horns, one Cornetto, one Bom- 
bardo, one Ophicliede, one Serpent, one Bass Horn, three Tromboni, one 
Contra Fagotto, two Fagotti, two Oboes, three Clarinetti, one petite 


Clarinet, two Flauti, one Piccolo, Timpani, Bass and Side Drums, 
Tambourins, Cymbals, Triangle, Gongs, &c. 


The Concert will open with Heinrich’s Grand Festival Overture, an« 
among the selections from his works will also be given: “The Stran- 
ger’s Requiem,” “The Hymn of the Virgin,” “The Loved One's 
Grave,”’ “ The Death of a Christian,’’ and the “ Biographic Log House.” 
We do hope that there will be such an effective interest taken in this 
matter, that the venerable enthusiast Anthony Philip Heinrich will have 
the pleasure of hearing his grand oratorio once performed. The subject 
certainly is one which should interest Americans, particularly if they fee! 
any pride in the history of their country. Let those who have read Zo- 


ward to aid him, come forward for Hrinricn. He will certainly die one 
of these days with his fingers on the instrument keys, for such is his fe- 
verish devotion to the heavenly science, such his earnest application, 
that he has absolutely produced a nervous disease in his system, of a 
singular character, At times the ends of his fingers are so acutely and 
tinglingly sensitive that they will not bear the touch of any object. It 
seems like driving acute pin points into the flesh, to let his hands touch 
an instrument. What does the old enthusiast then? Suspend his pur- 
suit? Nothe! Armed with thick glove finger ends, his hands disdain- 


as ever—and compose he would—test the capabilities of his notes he 
would, though each bit of ivory were a glowing coal! 


Having referred to Getano Pisani, in the connexion, it is justice to 
our uld friend Heinrich to say that the parallel between them must not 


be carried too far. Mr. Heinrich does not select gloomy or monstrous 


every body, and never forgets the person to whom he has been once in- 
troduced. His whole conversation is, to be sure, of his own profession, 


and he moves abdut by fits and starts, as if the impulse of eloquent mu- 
sic were all the time playing on his nerves. Single hearted and benevo- 


| lent, all his share of the irritability of his profession is reserved for re- 
In the present rage for steam navies what is the reason that our At- | 

lantic seaboard is not regularly coursed by American mail steamers ?— | no more understand him than an Esquimaux could comprehend Aristotle. 
The departure of vessels with packet regularity, from port to port, would | 


facilitate intercourse, and keep up at the same time, an efficient coast | 


plies to attacks made on him by certain young musical critics, who can 


Old and deep musicians give him credit for wonderful power and origi- 
nality, and nothing delights Anthony more than when he has struck off 
a composition which the whippersnappers who affect to be his critics can- 
not read, much less play. 


But we know nothing of music, technically or scientifically. Our 
opinions are formed on such subjects on the representations of such men 
as we know are worthy of confidence. The soul of music, however, 


| we can detect, and its incarnation always seemed to us to be Father 


} 
' 
{ 


| untranslatable into words, in his rapid and fitful gestures. 


There is music in his joy—there is expression doep, and 
We love 
his enthusiasm—love the man—admire the eccentricities of his genius. 
evident even to a person whose pretensions to science are as slight as 
ours. He has been a life time summoning the strains which will speak 


on a plan submitted by R. L. Stevens; and one is pending for the build- | in his “ Pilgrim Fathers.” Generous Public! Shall not this old map 
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have an opportunity, by your kind patronage, to muster the spirits he has 
been 30 leng in calling from the “ vasty deep” of his natural genius and 
acquired experience? Come forward and crown the old man’s career, 
and let him die happy! 





— roe 

Mr. Jomw Saeripan Hocan.—This young gentleman, it seems, was 
aot committed for trial after all—notwithstanding we so stated last 
week. After the man’s vaporing, we supposed in charity to his man- 
hood that there could be no doubt of his having particpated in the Caro- 
line affair ; but sufficient evidence of the fact could not be adduced, and 
he was set at liberty. Our Western contemporaries appear to doubt 
whether he has courage enough to engage in any undertaking which 
would take his hair out of eurl; and having completely written himself 
down an ass, he is permitted to return and browse on his Canada this- 
tles. Another letter of bravado will now probably issue from his pen; 
but if he ventures into the United States again, the dixposal of him will 
probably be left to the boys. 

Testimoniat.—The highly learned gentleman, Mr. E. Miers, late 
Reverend of the Congregation “ Benai Jeshurun, of Elm-street Syna- 
gogue,”’ was presented last week, by a portion of the electors of said 
congregation, with a splendid masssive silver Tea Set, as a slight token 
of their esteem for his zeal, ability and integrity in the discharge of his 
official duties, and respect for his private worth, and as a testimonial of 
their good feelings and wishes towards him. 

mee ee 

Mr. Tasistro.—We are gratified to find that this gentleman’s Lec- 
tures have procured for him the highest praise of the Boston Press and 
people. It is but giving him the sincere expression of our opinion, 
whatever weight that may have, to say that there are very few scholars 
indeed, who can bring to a subject more varied and choice erudition, 
accompanied with more sound sense, and guided by better judgment 
than Mr. Tasistro. Gentlemen who possess the same well cultivated 
order of mind that he does, are prone selfishly to keep its stores for their 


own gratification; or to open them only at happy moments of conversa- | 


sional intercourse; or to publish them in essays which the bustling man 
of business, or the equally occupied woman of fashion, of family, or of 
teens, cannot stop to read. But Mr. T. has mixed with the world, and 
understands it in all its phases. He has persevered with indomitable 
energy under circumstances of reverse which would have crushed a mere 
scholar, and annihilated a man without internal resources; and we truly 
rejoice with him in the better success which we are led to think he is 
now receiving. 
. a 

Tue Sertats.—Mr. Post's edition of Scott has reached the fifteenth 
number—ten weeks more will complete the series. The edition cf 
Thiers’ French Revolution which comes from the same publishers has 
reached its forty-seventh, and will be complete in sixty numbers. An 
instance of the manner in which Romance is the handmaid to Histery is 
shown in this case. Since the Brother Jonathan editions of Zanon1 
were published, and placed the work in the hands of every reader in 
this metropolis, there has grown up a yastly increased demand for 
Thiers’. The manner in which the fearful events of the revolution in 
France are introduced by Bulwer, and his frequent quotations of Thiers’ 
standard work, have tempted people to study this passage of history who 
hardly thought of it before. 

The same remark will apply to the Messrs. Curry’s edition of the Life 
of Napoleon—published in elegantly printed and embellished numbers. 
It is from the pen of M. Laurent De |’Ardeche, and has already been 
favorably noticed in this journal. 

The Boz Works, by Messrs. Curry & Co., afford so excellent an op- 
portunity to furnish the family library with an uniform edition of the 
master of domestic romance and reality, that the publishers are hardly 
able to keep pace with the demand for back numbers. Mingling the 
utile with the dulce, they give us also the Encyclopedia Americana, in 
weekly parts, a work which is of itself a library. 

Cooper’s Sea Novels, our readers are aware, are publishing by the 
same firm in numbers. The last number brings us to the end of the 
first volume of Homeward Bound, and the series will soon conclude with 
the new tale just published—“ The Two Admirals.” 

Wiley & Putnam announce a Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 
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Art, edited by W. S. Brande, assisted by Joseph Cauvin, Esq. It will 
be completed in twenty-four semi-monthly parts, and the specimen we 
have seen is unexcelled in clearness and elegance of typography. It 
needs only to be seen and known to command an immense circulatien. 





TE - 

ELEMENTS oF THE PuiLosoruy or Muxp, applied to the Develope- 
ment of Thought and Feeling. By Mrs. Elizabeth Ricord, Prinei- 
pal of the Geneva Female Seminary. New-York: Collins, Keese 
& Co. 


The author of this book has undoubtedly detected in her vocation, the 
difficulty of bringing the young to the apprehension of an abstract study. 
In every page or two of this volume we see the preceptress endeavoring 
by palpable instance and example, and by citations from biography and 
history, to convince the learner that there is something practicel im 
mental philosophy. Whatever aim she may have had in view, this has 
been evidently her actual governing motive; and it is well and successful- 
ly carried out. While therefore this cannot be regarded as a profouad 
treatise, it is certainly likely to prove a very useful work ; and if it does 
not always stop to demonstrate by logical process, it puts forth admitted 
truths in a pleasant yet confident manner, as if sure of the faith of the 
reader. The unassuming title, indeed, explains the character of the vo- 
lume, and we cannot doubt that it will find very many readers, indepea- 


dent of those to whom it may be presented as a class-book. 
oo 


Sxetcues or Borper Apventures, in the Life and Times of -_ 
Moses Van Campen, a surviving Soldier of the Revolution. By his 
Grandson, John N. Hubbard, A. B. Bath, N. ¥.: R. L. Underhill 
& Co. 


An exceedingly interesting book. It is true that the diffidence of the 
writer has led him in one or two instances into too much distrust of his 
own powers; and that in his partiality for the subject he has preserved 
some matter which it were better had been permitted to rest among the 
hero’s friends, as it is altogether unimpdffant. Some faults of style are 
discernable, but on the whole it is a glorious book—just the mausoleum 
for a revolutionary patriarch—stern in places in its rugged simplicity, 
vigorous in its plainness of speech, apposite in its manner, to the life of 
the simple hearted soldier. One feels the same sort of interest in read- 
ing it that he would in hearing the garrulous old Major—we dare say he 
is garrulous—tell his own story. We find no fault—for it does seom 
that Major Van Campen is at our elbow, and as he 

‘‘ Shoulders his crutch and shows how fields were won,” 
we fear that any word awry may buy as a touch of “ that same.” 
—— 
DevotionaL Metopixs. By Charles M. F. Deems. Raleigh: T. J. 

Lemay. New York: 200 Mulberry street. 

This is an attempt to write devotional melodies to those popular and 
beautiful airs with which every one is familiar. Even ‘‘ Woodman Spare 
that Tree” is borrowed among the rest. The writer has endeavored to 
secure the use of beautiful airs to devotional families, who would other- 
wise seldom hear them—no offence by the way to General Morris, 
whose popular song we have happened to mention, as that may be sung 
any where. His reasoning in the preface is good—his execution of the 
body of the letter work is in many places exceedingly happy, and in 
none less than respectable. 

ae ASS ae 
Rosert Merry’s Musgum. Edited by S. G. Goodrich. New-York : 
Bradbury & Suden. 


Mr. Goodrich is unquestionably one of the best caterers for the infant 
mind who ever wrote; and it is nocontemptible task either, to sit dewn 
to please juvenile critics. If any one think the vocation is an easy one, 
we recommend him to attempt it. “It requires a pure mind, ready invee- 
tion, and good common sense, qualifications which every youth’s gazetre 
cannot give proof of in its conductors. 

——— a 


Tue Port's Macazine. Albany: E. G. Squier. New York: Carry 
& Co. 


This is an enterprise which may do—not to the enriching of the pre- 
prietor, we can assure him, for the public has a confeundedly dull cold 
ear for the nine muses in these days of cent per cent. It will, however, 
pay its way, we trust; and the subscriber at the end of the volume will 
have an elegantly printed volume of the current poetry of the land; a 
sort of barometer register of the fitful gusts ef the genus irritable, te 
which he may hereafter refer for data and comparisoa. 
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Famity Companion—No. 6—for March 15. Macon, Georgia. 
This being a Southern Enterprize—and a very good one; and this, 
the last number of the first volume, we are disposed to do for it, what 


we haven’t done for years, in behalf of any magazine or other periodical 


of our country, viz: to take it up, article by article, and give a running 
commentary upon them, as they pass in review. 
sons than one. 


And this for more rea- 
It is getting to be rather too much the fashion for perio- 
dicals to start up with a long list of unsecured or unpaid contributors, 
emblazoned upon the title-page—and to depend upon filching from old 
newspapers, and magazines, the grist for their shaving-mills. This must 
be put a stop to—and shall. Those who engage their contributors fairly, 
and pay them honestly and liberally, must be carefully distinguished 
from those who do neither the one nor the other. It is a pitiful and base 
imposition for any paper to announce contributors it has never engaged, 
or to publish articles as written for itself, or as original, for which it has 
never paid a farthing, and which, nineteen times out of twenty, others 
have paid for; and yet worse, te pilfer from books, annuals, or old news- 
papers and magazines, and to republish without the authors’ know- 
ledge or consent—perhaps with additions, or mutilations, to fit the page, 
articles which he may have forgotten, or wanted others to forget, or in- 


tended to bring together himself in a permanent shape, at some future | 


day. 


Why—it is not a month since a paper was put into our hands, three 
fourths of which, week after week, consisted of articles by ourself, 
“written for the ;’ from ten to twenty-five years before the said 

was ever thought of! And a little before that, just when we 
were in a precious humor, I tell ye, about the Knicker—pshaw ! we had 
well nigh let the cat out of the bag—in consequence of certain commu- 
nications from our friends H. W. L. and J. P. and others,—(hints are 
better than kicks sometimes) touching a system which we have had to 
complain of heretofore, in théMereat literary commonwealth—a system 
of paltry spunging, in comparison with which highway robbery were 
manly and respectable ;—just at this time, and while we were in the hu- 
mor for playing the very mischief with the Knicker—poh—pshaw !—our 
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ry, and well told, inlanguage worthy of high praise. We rather think 
on the whole, that Clifton is a well educated, agreeable woman, whose 
heart has been troubled heretofore, with something more serious thas 
authorship. 

Song—By G. T. H. Pretty and Musical. 

Cecilia Austin—By Mrs. Catherine Orne. Mra. Catherine Orne ix 
a woman of talent and quite a favorite of ours—though, to our know. 
ledge, we never had an opportunity of telling her so before. This litt 
story, though highly finished and well imagined, is inferior to several we 
have seen of hers. 

Sonnet—Professor W. G. Howard. We hate sonnets. What Dr. 
Johnson said of punstera, we say of sonneteers. Aman that would make 
a sonnet would pick a pocket—indeed what else is it, if he makes son- 
nets for magazines and takes money for them—but picking pockets, wit! 
out remorse or compunction? The pockets of the proprietor—or thc 
pockets of the reader?’ We put the case P. B. Q. E. D. 

Ye Hastening Winds—By S. W. Catlin. We read this—The Has 
ting Welds—but taking it for granted that nobody would venture upor 
the editor of the Brother Jonathan, by name, we took another peep, and 
found it to be—not The Hasting Welds, but The Hastening Winds 
Well, well—have it so, if you like, though we don’t see much difference 


| A capital poem—yet, as the critic said of the picture in Goldsmith's 


eyes lighted on the first number of a new monthly, just received by mail, | 


from Albany—upon the cover of which we saw paraded the names of 


“John Pierpont” and ourself, as regular contributors. Being some- 
what amazed—or flabbergasted—as we had never been azx’d—no, not 
so much as ax’d, in church or out—we popped the question to Mr. 


P » who comforted us exceedingly, you may be sure, by stating, that 
bad as our case might be, it was not half so bad as his—he having been 
asked and having refused—point blank! There’s for you! So we 
made up our minds to lie still—and take it. Bad as it was, to be 
charged with regular contributions to a work we never heard of, it 
was, on the whole, not half so bad, as to be advertised in co-partner- 
ship—after you had been asked and said no. 


But enough. The Family Companien is conducted on very different 
principles, and therefore, do we feel disposed to assist in making it 
known. Allits papers are original—and all are bought and paid 
for. The only exception we have yet heard of, is a short poem, one- 
third of a page, perhaps—which had been published in a newspaper, 
anonymously, and was therefore presented to Mrs. Griffin, the editor.— 
And now to the contents of this number. 


Art. I. Poetry of the Bible. Rev. Thomas Cutis, D. D. Fourth 
of the series—a learned, eloquent and beautiful paper. Dr. C. is a Bap- 
tist clergyman—late of England; afterwards of somewhere down east. 
He is said to have been the editor of the London Cyclopedia. For this 
we cannot vouch; and as there happens to be another Rev. Thomas 
Curtis, D. D., in England, of the Baptist persuasion—and as thls gen- 
tleman obtained his degree at Bowdoin College, and not in England, it 
is quite possible there may be some mistake about his editorship there. 
But however that may be, he has been the editor of a newspaper here— 
at Bangor, we believe—and is a man of great and varied powers, elo- 
quent, original, and overflowing with a sort of Hebrew poetry—if we 
may judge bya single sermon of his we once happened to hear, called 
the Rightsof the Soul. It was grand. 


The Lottery Ticket.—By Clifton. Who the plague is Clifton? If 
the man has a name, why don’t he come out honestly—or hold his 
tongue. Clifton is no more a name than Percy, or Howard, or Percy 
Howard, or Smith. However—names apart—the story is a good sto- 


| and effective. 


portraiture of himself, the Vicar of Wakefield—it would have been Let- 
ter, if the author had taken more pains with it. By this, we mean, that 
good as the poem is, he might have made it much better, if he had cho- 
sen to dwell more on the chief thought. Think of the winds roaring for 
ever and ever about the earth, and never resting, never, till time shall be 
no more. 


The Blind Organist—Miss Mary E. Lee. A clever girl, that Miss 
Mary E. Lee—and this little story, if she had done nothing else, woulc 
prove it. 

Evening Fancies—G.T. H. Respectable. 


Polsko Powstan—Poland Awake !—By John Neal. Not so re 
spectable. 


Cecilia—Mrs. E. Wattry.—Two Ceeilias in one number—two 
faces under one hood—or one cover-lid—which you please. But for the 
‘Duke’—and some other trifles and triflers—this tale would establish the 
reputation of a writer. It is both original and sprightly—both natura! 
There is too a captivating freshness, a sort of dramatic 
energy and distinctness in the dialogue, by no means common with fe- 
male writers—ay, or with males either. 


Rambling Reflections.—Sensible and smart, and very much to the 
purpose. We have a great respect for Old Bachelers—and still mors 
for the Dyspepsia. 

Frow an unpublisded Play—Mrs. F. B. Osaoop.—Mrs. O. is « 
remarkable woman—a woman of true genius. Much of her poetry— 
most of the little we have seen—is poetry. This playful sketch is some 
thing new—and but for * Percy Howard’—we might beg her to finish 
the play. As it is—we beg her noé to finish it. She would never be 
able to satisfy herself, by writing comedy in blank verse. 

Great Attraction—By W. T. Thompson, the Editor. 
—very. 
better. 

The Poor Man’s Complaint—By J. Evans Snodgrass. 
the lines begin with capitals here ? 
into poetical language. 

My Mother—Henry R. Jackson. Sweet and natural. But why 
seek te persuade people that time treads upon the brow—*pale-footed 
time.” If time touches—or breathes upon—or blights the hair, that 
should be enough. 

Don't Ruin the Poor Man’s Character. Worthy of all accepts- 
tion. A great moral lesson—put forth in correspondent language. 

Kate. Henry R. Jackson. Pretty. 

Cousin Betsy.—Letter II. Would we might see more of this kind 
of sketching. Depend upon it, nothing takes better with light readers 
—and in no way can pleasant lessons be more pleasantly communicated. 
To “look at every one as they come,” though every day English with 
good writers, is not good English. To say that “eating and drinking 
was wicked,” is a bit of sheer carelessness in cousin Betsy—for which 


Very good 
The oftener such clever people as Dr. P. I. are ¢ucked in, the 
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Prose thoughts can never be turned 
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wo do hereby rap her over the knuckles—rather softly—hoping to hear 
jn from her, about the quickest. 

Floral Department.—Well managed and very agreeable. 

Editorial Department.—Good, and the observations about the 
Dickens mania, excellent. People are coming to their senses, how- 
ever, at a hand gallop; and within five years, you will not find a man in 
America who ever had a hand in getting up the rare-show at New York 
—or the great dinners anywhere. Dickens, to be sure, is a fine fellow ; 
but enly one of a hundred after all—ninety-nine hundredths of whom 
never happened to be heard of, simply because they were unlucky 
enough to draw blanks in the outset of their career, when the highest 
prise—and there was but one—was newspaper notoriety. That makes 
all the difference. Accident, with all his merits, made Boz—just as it 
makes all who are taken up by the multitude, only to be dropped like a 
hot potato, when the fit is over, after they have come to their senses. 
The danger now is that of reaction. People are getting to be so 
ashamed of their tomfoolery—or nincompoopism—about Mr. and Mrs. 
Boz—who ought to have been received here, no better, certainly, than 
Irving and Cooper, and Sparks and Everett, and half a hundred more 
have been received in England—that after awhile, it is ten to one, they 
deny that they ever heard of him. Out upon such folly! 


Editor’s Levee.—Spirited and free and cheerful. There! J. N. 
a 


Lapy’s Musicat Lisrary. New York: Curry & Co. 
Charles Jarvis. 


This is a monthly musical work, devoted to the publication of original 
music, and the current popular airs of the day. It has now been pub- 
lished four months, and has in that time presented a collection and va- 
riety of music, for one dollar, the annual subscription being three, 
which could hardly be purchased in any other form for five times the 
money ; and while the selections are characterised by the best taste, the 
mechanical execution is delightfully neat and uniform. 

— a —— 
A Practicat Grammar of the English Language. Adapted to the 
use of all classes of learners. By Joseph W. Wright, C. E. New 

York: Richard Barnard & Co. ~ 


This is the fourth edition of this work, and upon the appearance of a 


Edited by 


. previous edition a favorable opinion was expressed in this paper, which 
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we have learned no reason to retract. The principal faults which we 
find are a certain pedantic affectation or habit, which occasionally shows 
itself in the language; a too rigid adherence to mere technicalities, a 
litle appearance here and there of dogmatism, and denunciation of 
others; and a waste of argument on self-evident propositions. These, 


» however, are the faults of one who has made the subject the earnest and 
> patient theme of his study. 


Mr. Wright is entirely bound up in the nine 
parts of speech, is thoroughly master of his matter, and has presented 
the public with a volume which will serve as a conservative dam against 
the tide of careless modern innovations. 

ES 


TEXAS. 


It has been rather difficult to state the precise condition of Texan af- 
fairs, in relation to the “invasion.’’ The latest news is that Texas is 
not invaded. The Galveston correspondent sums the position of mat- 
ters as follows: Mexico has determined to invade Texas, and is prepar- 
ing to march in with her whole force, but has not at present any troops 
in the Texan limits. Texas, on the other hand, has determined to invade 
Mexico, and preparations are making at once to “carry the war into Afri- 
ca.”” Meanwhile, President Houston has put the ports of Mexico under 
8 paper blockade, which the naval force of Texas is proceeding as fast 
and as far as it can, to carry into effect. On land, Gen. Somerville has 
been ordered with the Texan forces now in the field to cross the Rio 
Grande, and volunteers are requested to join his standard, in the Mexi- 
ean Territory. Whatever may come of it, the Texans are now fully 
committed to a war with Mexico. The Presidents of the two countries 
carry on no small share of it in letters and bulletins; and we subjoin an 
extract from President Houston’s last billet doux to Santa Ana: 


_ “In the war which will be conducted by Texas against Mexico, our 
Incentive will not be a love of conquest—it will be to disarm tyranny of 
ite power. We will make no war upon Mexicans or their religion—our 
efforts shall be made in behalf of the liberties of the people, and directed 
against the authorities of the country, and against your principles, Sir. 
We will exalt the condition of the people to representative freedom— 
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— 


they shall choose their own rulers—they shall possess their property in 
peace, and it shall not be taken from them to support an armed soldiery 
for the purposes of oppression. With these principles we will march 
across the Rio Grande; and, Sir, believe me, ere the banner of Mexico 
shall triumphantly float on the banks of the Sabine, the Texan standard 
of the Lone Star, borne by the Anglo-Saxon race, shall display its bright 
folds in liberty’s triumph on the Isthmus of Darien. . 


Bravo, Sam! 
eeeeeaiittieanatbitees 

Tue “ Mircwert Papers.”—On Monday the Vice Chancellor re- 
moved the injunction against the publication of the letters given by the 
convict Mitchell to certain partics for publication. The opinion was 
long and elaborate, and set forth that as the complainants bill did not 
claim a copyright, or a right to the materials of which the letters are 
composed, and that as the bill does not assert that the publication will 
lessen the complainant in private estimation or public standing, or that 
the contents are indecent, the grievance amounts only to this : That it is 
a gross breach of confidence on the part of Mitchell. This is not such 
an injury as the law can protect against, and in this view of the case the 
Vice Chancellor decided that complaintant is not entitled to an injunc- 
tion, and it must be dissolved. 

onpemeuiiineiiains 

A Five Sup Lost.—We regret to learn that the steam barque Cla- 
rion, Capt. Williams, has been lost on the south side of Cuba. She 
belonged to the Captain Glovers, of this port, and was recently fitted up 
with Ericsson’s propellers, and made into a steam-packet to run between 
New York and the West Indies. 

——a 

Lapy-Ltke AmMusemMent.—A lady in Mobile recently cowhided an- 
other for slandering her. This lady must have been a Lady Gay. 

milan eee 

Tue First Raitroap 1s Mexico.—Don ‘Jose Gatty has obtained « 
grant of the Mexicans to open a communication between Vera Cruz and. 
Tehuantepec, on the Pacific, by railroad and canals. He is to commence 
the work in two years from the signing of the contract, and when com- 
pleted, for his recompense he is to receive the whole income for the term 
of fifty years. Precious little security is there, however, in-a grant from 
a government which is likely to be overthrown upon any fine morning. 

—— 

Epipemic.—We observe in our exchange papers notices of epidemic 
diseases, which have appeared at two points distant from each other.— 
In Braintree, Mass., adisease has broken out which baffles the skill of 
medical practitioners. Those attacked suffer severe pain, live buta few. 
days, and after death, spots appear upon their bodies. It is remarkable 
that none but females have been attacked. Only one has reccvered, and 
the spots appeared on her body very slightly during her sickness. In 
Tecumseh, Mich., a fearful epidemic is raging, sweeping off its victims 
in the space of a few hours after its presence is felt. Its effects are first 
discovered by pains inthe head. This latter resembles cholera. 


{> The work upon Bunker Hill Monument is to be resumed upon the 
first of May, and the commemorative edifice will probably be completed. 


this summer. 
rr 


{K> Carter, the Lion Tamer, has returned to this country with his 
pets. 


a 


OxnituaRy.—We regret to hear of the death of Adam Waldie, Esq., 
well known as a publisher in Philadelphia. He died at his residence ia 
that city, on Friday last. 

allele 

Wuo Pays ror tats Detention 7—We see it stated in the Boston 
Courier that a fishing schooner belonging to Gloucester, Mass., ar 
rived home on the 7th inst., from Guysboro’, Nova Scotia. She was 
seized in September last for some alleged violation ofthe treaty, and 
has just been released, the provincial authorities not being able to prove 
any infraction of law or treaty. Now who pays for this? Here is a 
vessel detained six months, her business for one fishing seagon broken 
up, her crew involved in ruinous expense, her owners impoverished, the 
families of several hardy mariners undoubtedly left destitute—and “no 
infraction of law or treaty” proved. It is high time that some of our 
loose ends with Great Britain were amicably ‘‘ tied up.” 
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injured in our literature Ly English books—therefore (!) let us raise th. 
standard of value of those works, in order to reduce their influence. A 
wise argument, truly. 





THE COPY-RIGHT QUESTION. 


To the poople, who are the law-givers in this country, we should be 
wery willing to leave the “ Copy-Right Question’ as it now stands, 
without further argument or comment; but the advocates of the pro- 
posed law to “ give English authors everything,” will not let their side 
of the question rest. Few practical men are their advocates, we know, 
but the dreams uf those whose study walls circumscribe their vision, if 
¢coutinually urged and thrust before the public, under the borrowed plea 
of justice, and the specious cry of magnanimity, may win converts, if 
their fallacies are not met and exposed. 

There is great stress laid upon the reciprocity of the proposed arrange- 
ment, the benefits that it is to confer upon American authors, and the de- 
velopment of American genius which is to follow, when, men having no 
more English works to read, shall be compelled to take up American.— 
But these arguments are based entirely upon supposed premises, and 
are so palpably fallacious, that a very few plain words will put them 
down. In the first place, the number of English works circulating in 
this country, under such a state of things, would not be diminished, but 
increased, and the increase would be, not among the better class of 
works, but among the inferior. For twenty copies of a good work, 
which are now circulated, there would, under the proposed laws, be 
about one. A writer of established reputation, whose books already 
command a sale which pays him a large sum for an English copy-right, 
would reserve the American, for his own perquisite, and sell it for a 
large price here. The consequence would be, that books of which va- 
rious and multiplied editions are now circulated in this country, at 
prices suited to the capacity of all purses, would appear in small ex- 
pensive editions, paying the publishers large profits on a small number. 
Adieu, then, to the solace of the cotter’s twilight hours—adieu to the fa- 


‘cilities for pleasant literary occupation, which now enable the hardy 


woodsman to lay down his axe, and the pale artisan his tools, and, in the 
companionship of genius to forget his daily toil. 

In atonement for the loss of the best works, what should we receive ? 
Heaps of trash. The writer of a poor book would readily surrender 
his copy-right for both countries, at the present prices; and with the ad- 
ditional field’ which the proposed law would open, mediocre and even 
positively stapid works would multiply in Great Britain. Small edi- 
tions there would pay the publisher the cost of the first “ manufacture” 
—the profit would come from cheap American editions, ground from 
worn stereotype plates, cast in England, used there, and shipped tu this 
country. Under these evident consequences, with a public compelled to 
pay double the price for good werks that such works cost at present, 
and with ordinary ones as cheap as ever, we ask the intelligent reader 
where is the gap, through which some of our pro-copy-right friends in- 
sist that American authors would sneak into favor ? 

But we reprobate that idea of the weakness of American literature 
which is at the bottom of the whole argument in favor of the proposed 
copy-right law. Granting for argument’s sake what we have just dis- 
proved, viz. that English works would be less abundant here after the 
passage of such an act, we still dispute the argument based on such 
premises. We deny that American writers are such poor tools that the 
public must be starved into reading them, before they will be taken up. 
In ne country is literary labor better rewarded than in this; except where 
authors choose perversely to follow pursuits with which the public has 
no sympathy, or to waste their time and talents in the reproduction of 
the exhausted themes of the old world. This is emphatically a country 
of “ progress.” The public desires from American writers works in 
keeping with the genius of the country, its history, its institutions, its 
political. faith and practices; and wherever an American writer has 
written a work worth reading, upon American subjects, he has not lack- 
ed for American readers. 

The truth is that whatever neglect of American writers may exist 
arises from other causes than the republishing of English books in this 
country. Mr. Ceoper, in his series of letters upon the “ Effingham 
Matter,” published in this journal, has alluded to the cause to which 
we refer, in a different connexion. Amerivanauthors undoubtedly suffer 
from the feeling of Provincial or Colonial Dependence, which has out- 
lived the Revolution, and still fetters the literature, fashions and customs 
of this country. Our opponents will admit this, but their panacea for all 
evils which flow from it is any thing butaremedy. They say that weare 


try, there would be none of this complaint. Come, gentlemen! asser, 
your independence! Let us have natural descriptions of American |jj. 
and manners in your prose and poetry—passages from American [js. 
tory, the most romantic in the annals of nations, in your romance. f}. 
no longer behind the age, and instead of serving us up ald thoughis, an}. 
quated even in Europe, in a new dress, let us have some of the freshnoss, 
freedom, and elasticity of the new world (the continent we mean) in your 
writings. Throw off servile dependence upon foreign schools aad mp. 
dels, and you will not only command the American public as readers, 
but the whole world. Take as instances already exhibited, the truly 


translations where a common language is not spoken. 





If American writers would be true to themselves, and to their cous. 


American works, which have found not only reprints in England, bu 


But it is time we had done. Nointerested motive moves us in the ar. 
guments we adduce against the “ International Copy Right Law.” The 
purchase of a right to such magazine and other belles lettres literature 
as we transplant to our pages from European works, would form a com 
paratively small item in a large business, particularly when it is remem 
bered that the number of our newspaper competitors would be at once 
reduced; and the consequent increase of business tothose who remained, 
would more than compensate for any additional outlay. But the people 
at large would be the losers. Many a village or interior newspaper 
would find itself ‘‘ put to it” as the phrase is, if their miscellany mus: 
be examined before selected, to avoid the penalty of the infraction of 
a copyright law which protects magazine articles, music, and other 
trifles, as well as the heavy octavo. Away then with the fallacy tha: 
American writers require that all books but their own should be kep: 
from the public, before they can be read. - Such is the only effective ar- 
gument in favor of the change ; effective, we mean, in producing an in 
fluence upon the public mind. In fact, it is unwarranted. 

ae 

Arrica.—The brig James May, Captain Price, arrived at this por: 
from Sierra Leone, reports that the Mendia negroes, taken from the 
Amistad, and sent to Africa, had found some difficulty in getting 
Mendi from Sierra Leone. Mr. Steele, under the advice of the new 
British Governor, Sir George Macdonald, had gone, with Cinque and « 
few others, on an exploringtour. His return was daily expected. There 
were several hundreds of Mendians at Sierra Leone, some of whom bad 
recognized several of the Amistad Africans. The Mendians continued 
to study, but some of them had rushed into their former licentious ho- 
bits. Captain Price reports that previous to his departure, the Spanish 
schooner Presidenta, a Portsguese brig and two schooners, were brought 
in by British cruisers, on the ground of being engaged in the Slav 
Trade. 






— 

How 11 Works.—The frequent and successful use of the plea of i. 
sanity in excuse for murder, has put those who contemplate sheddin; 
blood in the way of preparing their proof of insanity before they com- 
mence the murder. Accordingly, we find a man named John Buchanan, 
applying to a physician for a certificate of insanity, obtaining it, amd ther 
posting off with the document in his pocket, and attempting to kill his 
wife. He cut her throat in a shocking manner, bat under skilful treat- 
ment, she will recover. It is proper to say that the physician, who is 6 
charitable man, gave the desired certificate, with the view to obtaia 
Buchanan admission at Bellevue. There could not be a better commen 
tary upon the practice of admitting the plea of insanity in murder cases 
than this. An ignorant vulgar fel!ow has wit enough to prepare delibe- 
rately for murder, by taking steps to secure his legal defence before he 
strikes the blow. 
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Bayxx Ronsery.—The branch of the Bank of Louisiana, at Thedo- 
bauxville, was robbed on the night of March 30th of $40,000. The 
building was wood, and appears to have been entered without apy difi- 
culty. The description of the funds stolen is not stated. The robbers 
have been arrested at New Orleans, and about half of the money is '* 
covered. 


rr 


{> Asparagus, the first of the season, has been for some days sorved 
up at Pattison’s, corner of Nassau and Ann streets. 
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A DIRGE FOR FANNY. 


Dead when Winter ceased to be! 
Buried at the birth of spring! 
Sorrow has a mockery— 
Blended with the wilder sting. 
Beauty droops, and beauty lies 
With the autumn on its bier; 
Weep with me; for now she dies, 
When the birth of Spring is here. 


Dead in youth—and woman’s youth— 
When we scarce can realize— 
That the Spoiler claims, in truth, 
_ Fairy forms and deep dark eyes! 
Buried in the robe of snow 
That we hoped to see her wear, 
With the bride-blush on her brow, 
And bride-roses in her hair! 


Dead and gone! we shall not greet 
Her,—next Summer,—when we twine 
Chaplets for the group we meet, 
At still eve beneath the vine : 
But her voice shall linger still, 
In the summer south-winds close, 
And all sweet things,—loved so well,— 
Whisper of her long repose. 


Middletown, N. J., 3d March, 1842. HENRY MORFORD. 





Deatn 1x Cuurca.—A very sudden death occurred on Sabbath mor- 
ning last in the Methodist Episcopal Church, Light street, Baltimore. 
Mr. Jacob Rogers, one of the oldest hatters and wealthiest merchants in 
the city, attended the services, apparently in the enjoyment of his usual 
health. About the middle of the service he was attacked with a dis- 
ease of the heart and expired almost instantly. His age was about 
seventy-five. 

A$ 

Tas Missourt Accrpent.—Our readers are all advised of the terri- 
ble accident which occurred along side of the steamer Missouri, in the 
Potomac river; the swamping of a boat by an accident in getting out 
an anchor. The following is a list of the officers and seamen lost: 

Lieut. John F. Borden; Juniors Masters, Peter Hanson, Iram Lord; 
Seamen, T. Willis, Jés. Webster, John Murphy, B. Dimmock, James 
White, Charles Gibbs, F. A. Gill, Joseph Nicholls, James May, Simon 
“ty R. Ehricks ; C. Simpson, E. Fellows, colored Ward Room 

. 


The Alexandria Gazette gives the following explanation of the acci- 
dent :— 

The ship was run on Port Tobacco Shoals on Monday. Two of the 
ship’s boats, lashed together, were sent out with a chain cable and an- 
chor to drag her off. The anchor was cast off, and there not being suf- 
ficient chain to reach the bottom, the cable was violently carried across 
the beats, breaking and swamping them both, and killing outright or car- 
rying overboard so that they drowned, Lieut. Borden, and fifteen of the 
crew. ‘There were upwards of thirty men in the boats. 

| i | 

Evms op Mopern Music Teacuinc.—The Boston Medical Jour. 
nal, which is one of the best practical works in the ‘world, has a 
paragraph in a late number, which is so well worthy the attention 
of parents throughout the country, that we give it the benefit of our 
circulation : 


“A gentleman who lost his only daughter a few days since, by a 
rapid pulmonary consumption, and who has ascertained that other 
young ladies are suffering from the incipient approaches of symp- 
toms precisely like those he has so painfully witnessed in a member of 
his own bereaved family, suggests that lesions or some other equally 
injurious effects are produced in the lungs by the modern mode of 
vocal instruction. ‘The instructer begins with the pupil by causing 
a full inspiration to be made—the lungs being distended to their ut- 
most capacity. When in that condition, a horrible noise, called a 
sound, isto follow, by allowing the slow escape of the unnatural vol- 
ume of air, pressed upon by an equally unnaturally effort of the ex- 
ternal respiratory muscles. The object is said to be the strengthen. 
ing of the lungs, which is absolutely ridiculous, and no more philo- 
sophical than holding ene’s feet in a tub of cold water to produce a 


better base. Now, if it is true that music-masters actually begin 
their lessons by overstraining the delicate tissue of the air-cells, they 
are sowing the seeds of a wide-spread desolation, that requires an 
immediate and careful investigation. Our young ladies are swept off 
with melancholy rapidity throughout New-England, almost before 
they have begun to live, through the combined agency of a variable 
climate, the vices of civilization, and dress; and if there is to be 
another power brought into requisition, under the specious character 
of a vocal education, some counteracting influences should at ones 
be devised to undeceive parents, and to develope a less objectionable 
system, that does not bring disease and premature death with the firat 
songs of youthful vivacity.” 
——_— ae ° 

Tue Wanperixne Jew.—This is a vulgar error of censiderable an- 
tiquity. Dr. Percy tells us that it obtained full credit inthis part of the 
world before the year 1228, as we learn from Matthew Paris. “In that 
year it seems there came an Armenian archbishop into England to visit 
the shrines and reliques preserved in our churches, who, being entertain 
ed at the monastery of St. Albans, was asked several questions relating 
to his country. Among the rest, a monk, who sat near him, inquired 
“if he had ever seen or heard of the famous person named Joseph, who 
was so much talked of, who was present at our Lord’s crucifixion, and 
conversed with him, and who was still alive in the confirmation of the 
Christian faith?’ The archbishop answered that the fact was true ; and 
afterwards one of his train, who was well known to a servant of the Ab- 
bot’s, interpreting his master’s words, told them in French that his lord 
knew the person they spoke of very well; that he dined at his table but 
a little while before he left the East; that he had been Pontius Pilate’s 
porter, by name Cartaphilus, who, when they were dragging Jesus out 
of the judgment-hall, struck him on the back, saying, “ Go faster, Jesus ; 
go faster; why dost thou linger? Upon which Jesus looked at him 
with a frown, and said, “I indeed am going, but thou shalt tarry till I 
come.”’ Soon after, he was converted, and baptized by the name of Jo- 
seph. He lives forever; but at the end of every hundred years falls into 
an illness, and at length into a fit of ecstasy, out of which when he re- 
covers, he returns tothe same state of youth he was in when Jesus suffer- 
ed, being then about thirty years of age. He remembers all the circum- 
stances of the death and resurrection of Christ, the saints that arose 
with him, the composing of the Apostle’s creed, their preaching and 
dispersion, and is himself a very grave and holy person. This is the 
substance of Matthew Parris’s account, who was himself a monk of St. 
Alban’s, and was living at the time when this Armenian Bishop made 
the above relation. Since his time several impostors have appeared at 
intervals under the name and character of the Wandering Jew.—Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities. 





AvsantAN Ipgas oF Latirupe anp Loneirupe.—On my way 
through Tempe, I chanced to enter a geod deal into conversation 
with our surrigee, who seemed very much disposed to be communi- 
cative. Seeing a small town on my right, which I guessed from its 
situation must be Ambelakia, I observed incidentally, ‘* That is Am- 
belakia, is it not?” He looked round at me very slyly, and replied, 
“I see you know this road; you are no stranger here.” “I was 
never here in my life till this moment,” said I. He insinuated that L 
might not wish it to be known that I had been there before, but that 
unless I had, I could not possibly have pointed out Ambelakia as I 
had done. I assured him I was a perfect stranger. “‘ Then how 
could you,” he replied, looking archly, as much as to say he had 
found me out, “how could you know that that was Ambelakia ?” 
“T guessed it,” said I. “ I have a paper (map) in my pocket, from 
which I learn the names and situations of places.” I could not, 
however, succeed in persuading him that I was telling the truth, nor 
in making him comprehend what a map meant. He would persist in 
maintaining that I must have been that way before, or I could not 
have pointed out the situation of Ambelakia ; and seemed to hint 
that, as I appeared not to wish it known that I knew my way, I 
n.ight depend upon his discretion — Excursions in Albania. 

ORS 


Tuomas Dispin.—An incident of an interesting character, which 
may not be out of place here to record, presented itself at Mr. Mur- 
ray’s annual dinner sale, at the Albion Tavern, on the 4th Febru- 
ury :—Whilst the collected edition of the late Charles Dibdin’s “‘Na- 
tional Sea Songs,” (edited by Thomas Dibdin) was being sold, a re- 
quest was made toa =, present, whose generosity of feeling 
is only secondary to his musical talents, that he would favor the 
company with one of the melodies. After a short hesitation, he re- 
plied, knowing too well that the widow and family of the late Tho- 
mas Dibdin were literally in a most distressed state, he would comply 
with the request, provided every gentleman in the room would put 
down half.a.crown. It is almost needless to state that this call upon 
the best sympathies of our nature was instantly responded to, and a 
collection of nearly 102. was handed up, as a small token of respect 
for the memory of our national lyrist. The company were then 
gratified by hearing one of his sweetest songs sung in a most masterly 
and feeling style. The subscription has since been presented to the 
— who most thankfully received the same.—Publishers’ Cir- 
cular. 
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COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, BY J. LUCK. 


[Continued from page 304. } 


SYLLABLES. 


Syllable is a nice word, it sounds so much like syllabub ! 

A syllable, whether it constitute a word or part of a word, is a sound, 
either simple or compound, produced by one effort of the voice, as, “O!, 
what, a, lark !—Here, we, are !” 


» itis 


A 





Spelling is the art of putting together the letters which compose a syl- 
lable, or the syllables which compose a word. 

Comic spelling is usually the work of imagination. The chief rule to 
be observed in this kind of spelling, is, to spell every word as it is pro- 
nounced ; though the rule is not universally observed by cumic spellers. 
The following example, for the genuineness of which we can vouch, is 
one so singularly apposite, that although we have already submitted a 
similar specimer of orthography to the reader, we are irresistibly tempt- 
ed to make a second experiment on his indulgence. The epistolary cu- 


riosity, then, which we shall now proceed to transcribe, was addressed 
by a patient to his medical adviser. 


“Sir, 


“‘ My Grandmother wos very much trubeld With the Gout and dide 
with it when i was 14 years of age i wos in the habbet of Gcttin whet 
feet Every Night by pumping water out of a Celler Wich Cas me to have 
the tipes fever which Cas my Defness when i was 23 of age i fall in the 
Water between the ice and i have Bin in the habbet of Getting wet when 
traviling i have Bin trubbeld with Gout for seven years 

“Your most humbel 
“ Servent 


Clearkenwell” 


Chelsea College has been supposed by foreigners to be an institution 


for the teaching of orthography ; probably in consequence of a passage 
in the well known song in ‘ The Waterman,” 


“‘Never more at Chelsea Ferry, 
Shall your Thomas take a spel/.” 

Q. Why is a dunce no conjuror? 

A. Because he cannot sped. 

Among the various kinds of spelling may be enumerated spelling for a 
favor ; or giving what is called a broad hint. 

Certain rules for the division of words into syllables are laid down in 
some grammars, and we should be very glad to follow the established 
usage, but, limited as we are by considerations of comicality and space, 
we cannot afford to give more than two very general directions. If you 
do not know how to spell a word, look it out in the dictionary, and if you 
have no dictionary by you, write the word in such a way, that, while it 
may be guessed at, it shall not be legible. 


OF VERBS. 

One verb governs another that depends upon it, in the infinitive mood : 
as, ‘‘ Cease to smote pipes.” “ Begin to wear collars.” “I advise you 
to shave.” ‘I recommend you to go to church.” “I resolved to visit 
the Olympic. 


“ And there I learned fo wheel about 
And jump Jim Crow.” 


ee 
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The infinitive mood is frequently made absolute, that is, independen 
of the rest of the sentence: as, “ To say the truth, I was rather the worse 
for liquor.” ‘ Not to mince matters, Miss, I love you.” “To begin at 





the rightend.”’ ‘To cut a long tale short,” &c. 


ADVERBS 


Are generally placed in a sentence before adjectives, after verbs active 
or neuter, and frequently between the auxiliary and the verb: as, “ He 
came, sir, and he was most exceedingly drunk ; he could hardly stand 
upon his legs; he made a very lame discourse; he spoke incoherently 
and ridiculously ; and was impatiently heard by the whole assembly.” 
“He is fashionably dressed.” “She is conspicuously ugly.” “The 
eye of jealousy is proverbially sharp, and yet it ts indisputably green.” 
Democrats may often be sold, but they will never be slaves.” “ The 
French Marquis was a very charming man; he danced exquisitely aad 
nimbly, and was greatly admired by all the ladies. 








Several adverbs have been coined in America of late; and some of 
them are very remarkable for a “particular” elegance: as, “I reckon 
ou're catawampously chawed up.”’ 
: In the example just given there is to be found, besides the adverb, 8 
word which, if not also new to the English student, is rendered s0 both 
by its orthograghy and pronunciation: namely, chawed. This term is 
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no other than “* chewed,” modified (as words, like living things, would Such of the police as could be mustered from the various polla we t 
seem to be), by coe omental eng pompano ais ceca - now summoned to the ground, and succeeded, at the risk of their lives, 
pe! oT die ania’ ‘mad wie aa tial a . A dol cracked: aren in capturing about thirty of the most furious fighters. Of the thirty pri- 


ed, and comminuted, morally speaking, as if he had literally and corpo- | 80"e?s who were taken to the Tombs, most of them are dreadfully beaten, 
really undergone the process of mastication. ‘*Catawampously” is a | and the back room of the Police office presented very much the appear- 
concentration of “hopelessly,” “tremendously.” ‘ thoroughly,” and 


NSE cnsbhactectemtpapensly shower: ap,” means, Keough ance of an hos pital; it being nearly filled with men covered with wounds 
“ . ’ , . : : 

as nearly es state of utter annihilation as anything consistently with and blood. Ope men (whove —_ is said to be Ford) wa®so dreadful- 
the laws of nature can possibly be. For the metaphorical use of the ly injured, that bis life was despaired of. He was taken tothe Hospital, 
word ‘‘chawed,” made by the Americans, three several reasons have | where every attention was paid to him. His wounds were principally on 
been given; 1. Familiarity with the manner in which the alligator dispo- | the head, and were said to have been inflicted with anaxe. 

ses of his victims. 2. The canibalism of the Aborigines. 3. The deli- 


: aaeat “ ail pe ea : P 
cate practice of chewing tobacco. Each of these is supported by nu- Afier this accession of “‘ soaplocks,” one of the Irish parties was dri- 


merous arguments, on the consideration of which it would be quite out | ven off the ground, and the victors proceeded about dusk, to the house 
of the question to enter in this place. of Mr. Dunn, knowa as the Sixth Ward Hotel, and having effected an 
To be continued. 


entrance, they proceeded to demolish the interior. The contents of the 
bar were firsc broken into countless pieces; the barrels of liquor staved 
CITY ELECTION. in, and then they proceeded to all the other parts of the building leaving 
not a window-sash remaining, nor a door on its hinges from the cellar 
to the garret. The house of Constantine Donahoe, late Street Inspector 
of the Ward, was also attacked, and nearly all the windows were do- 
molished. 
The next house attacked was that of Bishop Hughes in Mulberry 
street. The assailants threw missiles through the front windows, 
breaking many of them, and seriously injuring the interior, and break- 
ing furniture. Bishop Hughes was absent, but the venerable and feeble 
Bishop Dubois was lying in his bed in the rear of the second story, and 
stones repeatedly struck against the door of his apartment, causing, of 
course, much painful uneasiness. But the Irish Catholics here gallantly 
rallied for the defence of the building, and the dastardly assailants soom 
took leave. A strong police force arrived on the ground, and the Catho- 
lics then withdrew, at the request of their clergy, leaving the building in 
care of the citgauthorities. 

When theassailants left the house of Bishop Hughes, they next rush- 
ed to Prince street, and commenced the destruction of the Catholic Ca- 
thedral there. Seme of the windows were broken, but the Catholics, 
men and women, rallied in a body to defend their church; and succeed- 
ed in doing so, till the police arrived. A troop of horse soldiers, called 
out by the Sheriff, at the Mayor's requisition, were upon the ground, and 


the streets were protected, and tho arsenal was guarded by the military 
during the night. 
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At the time this edition goes to Press we are not furnished with offi- 
cial returns of the charter election. The thing is certain that Mr. Mor- 
riss is re-elected Mayor by a mejarity of from 1500 to 2000. Many of 
the Whigs gave him their vote, while they supported their own candi- 
dates for Alderman and Assistants. Aside from the objection which one | 
party entertains aguinst Mr. Morris on account of his politics, there is 
probably no citizen of New York who is sorry for this result. Mr. M. 
has been an active and efficient oificer; and stronger proof qian this | 
election could not be afforded of the approval of his general acts by the } 
people. Originally elected by between three and four hundred votes, to | 
be re-elected by about two thousand, is no small personal compliment; 
particularly, when we consider that the party by which Mr. Morris was 
nominated has most probably lost its majority in the Common Council. 

The whigs claim that they have elected their Aldermen and Assist- 
ants in eight or ten of the wards. There is, at the moment of writing 
this, some doubt which party is victorious, but the prebabilities are in fa- 
vor of the Whigs, and the certainty is that, whichever may have got the 
majority, has obtained it by a very small odds. | 

And now we come to the most unpleasant part of our duty, the re- 
cord of the fact that riots most disgraceful and alarming, disturbed 
the peace of the city at the close of the polls, and into the night; and | 
that an armed patrol was necessary to preserve the preperty and lives | 
of a portion of our citizens. This was the natural result of the intro- | 
duction of religious and sectarian feeling into party politics, commenced 
by Gov. Seward, and then turned against him by the other party. We 
do hope that these events will keep politicians in future from bringing 
religious prejudices into the arena, and that prelates will hereafter for- 
bear meddling with party politics. Surely the lessons of one day are 
sufficient to demonstrate the danger of such an improper union. 

The disturbance commenced in the Sixth Ward, and is generally sup- 
posed with much reason to have originated between the two factions of 
Irishmen. It is well know that Irish Protestants und Irish Catholics 
bring to this country no very friendly feelings toward each other; and the 
more ignorant and disorderly of each party carry out their long cherish- 
ed and embittered hatred into open fight. In this Irishmen are not pe- 
culiar, fur there are quarelsome members of all nations, but it must be 
acknowledged that Patrick does fight with a will, when he gets at it. In 
this ward there were two “democratic tickets,” one supported by the 
Protestants, the others by the Catholics. At it a couple of skirmishing 
parties happened to gets; and it did not require much time to bring the 
whole fighting force of the ward into a general and most savage row. 
The bartle-ground was Centre-street, between Duane and the Police Of 
fice, and in a moment almost, it was filled with combatants. As always 
will happen, a load of small wood fell in the way of the rioters, and the 
ready supply of shillelahs was wielded with scull-cracking effect. 

This grand battle, commencing about five o'clock, lasted an hour and 
ahalf. At about the middle of that term, the fighting ranks were swelled 
by fellows of the baser sort, whe had less excuse than the poor Irishmen, 
inasmuch as they care not a fig for the Pope or the memory of Martin 
Luther, and know not one creed from another. The early associations 
and infancy-taught prejudices of the Isishmen form seme palliation for 
their conduct. For the other abettors of the row there is none. They 
plunged into it merely because it was a row, and fer such disturbances 


they seem to have a natural or acquired gusto which broken heads will 
not cure. 














No disturbances occurred after the soldiery appeared, and the night 
which it was feared would witness the destruction of the Cathedral and 
many other buildings ended in comparative peace and quietness. It is 
unnecessary to add one word of comment to what we have already said ; 
or to declare in what reprobation we hold the perpetrators of this out- 
rage and sacrilege. The police deserve a great deal of credit for their 
exergy; and whoever was to blame at the cutset, the Catholics merit all 
praise for their defence of their Church and Bishop. : 

ooo 

Estomonosicat Rat.roap Sroppacs.—We learn from the Charles- 
ton Patriot that the other day the caterpillars of Richland and vicinity 
took it into their heads to migrate towards the St. Matthews Shore ; 
and partaking of the spirit «f the age chose to go by railroad. Accor- 
dingly, they commenced their line of march on the rails. When the le 
comotive, drawing eight or ten cars loaded with iron, overtook this in- 
sect army, it was supposed of course that it could walk over them, though 
they presented a solid column, of overa mile in length, covering the road. 
But the wheels of the locomotive slipped, and the train could not be 


driven over the bodies of the caterpillars, unti) sand was freely poured 
upon the wheels. 





Natura Hirstory.—We see by the Boston Journal of Natural His- 
tory, that the Downeasters are into this subject also—head first, as might 
be expected. Dr. Migle, of Portland, whose cabinet of native shells, 
we are told, is unequalied, has discovered no less than twenty-two new 
species of New England shells—which with two other species found by 
Prof. C, B. Adams, constitute the twenty-four species, just published by 
the two, in partnership as it were. The engravings are very accurate, 


as we have reason to know from actual inspection, and the shells, de 
siderata, to say the least of them. 





&F The “ West End” at the Park is triumphantly successful 
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EXTRACTS FROM 


FERRERS, A ROMANCE, 


>. 
BY CHARLES OLLIER. 





{The introductory remarks are from the London Era.} 


This is a very powerful book, with so much of reality mixed with its 
romance as ome almost painfully interesting. The circumstances 
of Lord Ferrers’ death are, in our opinion, almost too recent for such a 
publication as the present. Some of the immediate descendants of per- 
sons connected with the transactions of his extraordinary life are still 
alive, and there are many connections of the family to whom such a pub- 
lication must be exceedingly painful. With this, however, the general 
reader has nothing to do, and we defy anybody who commences the work 
to put it by until he has arrived at its conclusion. One great proof of 
the power of the book is, that although we are acquainted before we com- 
mence its perusal with the final catastrophe, the interest is still kept 
alive through the whole book ; and we trace Ferrers in the indulgence of 
his viscious passions, step by step, with the same exciting interest as 
though we were not aware that his punishment was certdin. 

We are not advocates for these histories of notorious felons with which 
the literature of fiction has of late been inundated. Jack Sheppard, 
Jonathan Wild, Claude du Val, Dick Turpin, and the rest of them, are 
unfit for the pages of that literature which is for the entertainment of 
our leisure. It is impossible to render the memoirs of such persons even 
tolerable without investing them with a false interest, which is perni- 
cious. Those men, however, who have been magnified into heroes in 
these publications have been uneducated vagabonds, without one single 
quality to redeem their rapacity and cruelty. The history of Lord 
Ferrers is a different thing; it is the history ef a man of education—of 
high passiens, which were too powerful for his control, and which led 
him to determine to make everything subservient to their gratification.— 
Birth entitled him to move in the first ranks of society, and his near con- 
nection with the most celebrated saints of the day, and eonsequent inti- 
macy with the pious set by which he was surrounded, rendered his prof- 
ligacy the more remarkable. That there was madness in Lord Ferrers 
there seems no doubt; and, in Lord Ferrers’ own case, this tendency 
was increased by the love of drink, under the influengg of which his 
paroxysms of passion could be compared to nothing but insanity. Mr. 
Ollier commences his romance on that night in February, 1750, when so 
severe a shock of an earthquake was felt in London as to alarm every- 
body. The circumstance also brought into notice numbers of prophets, 
who prophesied that the shock already felt was merely the precursor of 
a greater, which was to destroy the metropolis. The consternation was 
ao great, that numbers left the metropolis. The author has consulted, 
and used with great judgment, all the publications of the day. In addi- 
tion to the character of Lord Ferrers, he has given us that of Lady Hun- 
tingdon, his cousin, and the celebrated Whitfield, with many of his fol- 
lowers. By the introduction of so many persons who existed at the time, 
and weaving them into the machinery of his story, Mr. Ollier has given 
a vratsemblance to his narrative that greatly adds to the painful interest 
of his story. We are sorry that our space must confine our extract to 
the account of the murder, in which Lord Ferrers exhibits a coolness of 
determination that could only exist in a fiend or the heart of an insane 


person :— 
THE MURDER. 


While the preliminary arrangements for the wedding, which we have 
briefly described in the last chapter, were occupying the happy party at 
the Lount, very different preparations were in progress at Stanton Harold. 
The deadly purpose of Lord Ferrers was matured, and he determined 
that nothing should intervene to prevent its accomplishment. To ensure 
this, he dined—(how could he sit down to eat while possessed of so 
monstrous a resolve ?)—at two o’clock; and, soon after the meal was 
concluded, he went to Mrs. Clifford, who was in the still-room, and de- 
sired her to take the children to her father’s house, about half a mile 
from Stqnton, and not return till half-past five. Mrs. Clifford was sur- 
prised at this order, on so inclement an afternoon; but not daring to 
make the slightest objection, she wrapped herself and her four daughters 
in the warmest clothing, and went forth. The two footmen were next 
despatshed on errands, and the Earl was thus left in the house with three 
women servants only. 

These deliberate preparations being completed, Lord Ferrers sat alone 
in his room, pale, haggard, demon-possessed, and looking out into the 
thick and frozen air for the coming of him who was to be sacrificed.— 
In a little time he saw Mr. Johnson approach the house. It is remark- 
able that the Earl had not yet loaded his pistels; but, on seeing his vic- 
tim, he seized the weapons, and, locking his door, that he might not be 
disturbed, proceeded tv charge and prime them. 

While he was thus occupied, Mr. Johnson had been admitted. He 
walked at once to his lordship’s door, and tapped at it. 

«Go to the still-room, Johnson, and wait there a few minutes,” said 
the Earl from within, “I shall then be ready to see you.” 

Atthe expiration of the stated time, Lord Ferrers called Mr. Johnson 
into his own room. ‘ 

“‘T have several things to settle with you to-day, Johnson,” said he. 
“In the first place, let me see a statement of the account between you 
and Lady Ferrers.” 

Mr. Johnson, than whom no one could be more regular and exact in 


book-keeping, had brought with him this statement, and now handed 
it te the Earl. Ferrers examined it, with a determination to find 
among its items, some pretence for finding fault, and for beginning 4, 
altercation which should lead to high and passionate words, and thy; 
nerye him 
“To break within the bloody house of life.” 

He soon fastened on a cause. When a man is resolved to quarre! with 
or get rid of, another, a pretext is never long wanting. Among the ep, 
tries was one of fifty pounds paid to Lady Ferrers. 

‘“* What does this mean?” demanded his lordship 
of the Countess receiving fifty pounds at this time. 
rized it.” 

“T am aware of that, my Lord,”’ answered Mr. Johnson. “ But | 
paid it on the order of the trustees.” 

“Why was I not acquainted with it at the time? Johnson, you are 
a villain! You are implicated with Sir William Meredith, Curzon, and 
Burslem, in the confederacy against me. You were the base agent ez. 
ployed by Meredith in obtaining the Act of Parliament to separate me 
from my wife. Are you nota villain? Confess!” 

“Tam no villain, my lord! You have not a shadow of right to cal! 
me one. With regard to the Act of Parliament, allow me to bring to 
yonr lordship’s recollection that more than three years ago, when the 
Countess fled from this house to mine, and wished me to go with her 
to Henbury, and induce Sir William to apply to the House of Peers on 
her behalf, I came here to you at midnight as a peace-maker, and, hay- 
ing apprised you of her intentions, succeeded in dissuading her ladyship 
from her purpose. Did rHat, my lord, look like colluding with your 
enemies? Nay, will any other act of my life bear such an interpreto- 
tion?” 

“Yes, many acts.” 

** Name one of them, my lord.” 

“Have you not harbored Hugh Bernard—the reptile—the infamous 
villain who attempted to kill me?’’ demanded Ferrers. 

“To whom, my lord, do you owe your deliverance from that danger?” 
retorted Mr. Johnson. 

** Am | never to hear the last of that ?”’ said Ferrers. 

! echoed the steward; ‘‘ Why, my lord, you ought to 


“T know nothing 
I never autho. 


“The ast! 
know that I have never once alluded to the subject till now, when you 
force me to speak of it. Let us not, however, prolong this painful dis- 
cussion. I have come to you to-day resolved to remove all future cause 
of discontent, by finally retiring from your lordship’s service, and by ac- 
quainting you that I intend to resign into the hands of the trustees, my 
office of receiver. Here are all my accounts,” continued he, lacing a 
bundle of papers on the table, and arising from his chair. ‘Suffer me 
to depart.” 

“Sit down again,’”’ exclaimed Ferrers. 
not done with you yet.” 

“Pardon me, my lord. I have nothing more to say, nor desire 
to hear more,” replied Mr. Johnson, walking towards the deor, and 
turning the handle; when, to his infinite surprise, he found he was 
locked in. 

“ Ha, ha!” roared Ferrers. ‘ You see you MUST stay as long as I 
please. - The key is in my pocket.” 

“What mean you, my lord?” asked Mr. Johnson tremblingly, for he 
was old and infirm. , 

“To punish you!” shouted Ferrers, white with frenzy. 
not Hugh Bernard at this moment at the Lount?” 

“T told you, my lord, he was about to be married to my daughter,” 
replied the old man. 

‘“‘Have you—my steward—the audacity and insolence to connect 
yourself thus with a wretch who tried to assassinate me ?” vociferated 
Ferrers. ‘‘The miscreant is my deadly enemy; and you bring him 
here under the shadow of my own walls, that, like a vile bravo, he may 
some night stab me in the dark. What say you to this, you hoary 
traitor ?”’ 

‘Why that the contrary is the truth, my lerd,”’ answered Mr. Johnson. 
“ Had it not been for me, the young man, groaning under his wrongs, 
would have hunted you through life, till he had killed you. It was I who 
turned him from this wickedness, and bound him, by asolemn oath, ne- 
ver to molest you.” 

‘‘A sneaking subterfuge!” retorted Ferrers. ‘ The assassin is here 
for no other purpose than to destroy me; and you know it.’’ 

“You are wrong, my lord; on my soul you are wrong !” exclaimed 
Mr. Johnson. ‘O that you knew all!” 

‘“‘Grey-headed scoundrel!’’ vociferated the Earl. ‘Your denials 
shall serve neither your purpose, nor his. Mark me! Should this 
marriage take place, your daughter shall have a bridegroom steeped in 
blood.” 

* Beware, my lord!” 

“Of what? of whom? of so contemptible a reptile as Bernard f 
Shall I wait till an adder stings me, or at once crush it and its venom, 
by dashing my heel upon its head ?” 

‘Hugh Bernard is no reptile! And though a natural son, is allied in 
blood to your lordship.” 

‘“‘ Liar!’ exclaimed Ferrers. ‘ This is a sudden invention to divert 
my rage. But its absurdity is too apparent.” 

“Tt is truth!’’ returned the steward, lifting his eyes as if appealing to 
heaven. “I can explain the fact to your lordship’s entire con 
victien..” 


’ 


“Sit down, I say. I have 


“ Villain! is 


"? 
. 
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1 SST Rs 
“] desire no explanations—I will not listen to any,” returned the 


round his neck. When he felt the rigid cord against his baro throat, 
palin’. . . was observed to turn very pale; but he quickly recovered his counte- 
“ There is anothertruth which you should know, my lord. . Bernard’s . 
nephew, the boy at the Lount, is your own son.” 
“My 


nance. 
He now ascended, by three steps, the elevation in the middle of the 
son!” r 
“Yes, the child of Judith Bernard.” 


scaffold, and standing under the cross-beam which went over it, and 
which, like the rest, was covered with black baize, he said to the execu- 
Ferrers started, and seemed for a moment confused ; but he soon re- | tioner, 
covered himself, and said, “ Am I right?” 
“ This isa plot! a flimsy but iniquitous plot! And it confirms my “Yes, my Lord,” replied the man, raising his hands to the 
opinion of your craft and villany. But your ingenuity shall be of no | head and drawing the cap over his face. ‘“ Now.” 
avail, Sir. See!’ he added, taking a written paper from the table, A breathless moment ensued. The universal crowd was hushed. A 
« here is @ document which, if you ever desire to go out of this room 
again, you must sign.” . 


spectator might have thought he saw a hundred thousand figures of 
«What is it, my lord?” asked Mr. Johnson, more than ever 


Earl’s 


stone, so silent and motionless did the fat-spread myriads seem at this 
moment, with their eyes fixed converging on one small spot. Another 
instant, and the sheriff gave the fatal signal, when the part on whichahe 
culprit stood was stricken from beneath his feet. The machine being 
novel to them, the hangmen were not ready in managing it; their bung- 
ling increased the Earl’s suffering ; his toes touched the wood, and he 
worked the points of his fingers towards his chin, as if with an attempt 
to raise the cap. At this time, the coachman who had driven Lord 
Ferrers’ landau, and who had been grievously agitated at what passed 
before his eyes as he sat on the vehicle close to the platform, stretched 
out his arms towards his master with a wild cry and an impotent endea- 
vor to save him. The machine however, was soon levelled with the 
rest of the floor, and his lordship’s struggles were abated by the other 
offices of the executioner. He was quite dead in four minutes. 

The sheriffs then fell to eating and drinking on the scaffold, and 
helped up one of their friends to partake of the repast, while the crimi- 


will sign that paper ?”’ nal hung above their heads! An hour having elapsed, the body was cut 
The poor man gazed despairingly at the weapon. He hesitated. He | down, when the executioners fought for the rope, and the one who lost it 


thought of his daughter—o* her approaching happiness, which the Earl’s | cried. The mob close to the gallews tore off the black cloth as relics ; 


violence might now forever blast. Being thus touchingly influenced, he | but the main body of the spectators behaved iu a manner proper to the 
was on the point of signing the instrument of self-condemnation, when | awful occasion. 


again he reflected that for that very daughter’s sake he was bound to | Being laid in his coffin and carried to the hearse, the corpse was con- 
his honor untainted. veyed back with the same pomp that had marked the progress of the liv- 


« A detailed confession of your’ villany,”’ replied Ferrers, speaking 
in an under tone, and setting his teeth together with a look of hellish fe- 


Then returning it, said calmly to his lordship, ‘‘ I will never put my 
hand to such a deed.” 
“ You will not?” . 
“No; come what may, I will never sanction an untruth by my signa- 
ture, nor poison my poor child’s life by confessing that I am a rascal. 
No, my lord, as I have lived honestly, I will go down to my grave with 
a spotless reputation.” , 
rd Ferrers, foaming at the mouth with fury, drew a pistol from his 


rhe old man took the paper, and cast his eyes hurriedly over it. | 
| 

| 

ket. “Look here!” saidhe. “I ask you, once for all, whether you | 


“T will nor sign it,” said he firmly. ing man to the gallows, and left at Surgeons’ Hall to be dissected. 

Such was the miserable end of the haughty Earl Ferrera; a man who, 
could he have controlled and kept from indulgence in intoxicating liquors, 
might have been useful in his generation. His intellect was subtle 
enough to repress the taint ef lunacy in his blood, had he been careful; 
but he was spoiled by fortune, which obscured the better parts of his 
character, and brought into strong relief his worst qualities. Self-willed, 
indomitable, arrogant, irascible, drunken, and furious on the slightest 
provocation (sometimes indeed without any at all,) he seems to have 
thought that his high birth and station would give impunity to any of- 
fence he might commit. 


“Down then on your knee!’’ roared Ferrers. 


Thinking the Earl had relented a little, and that he meant to be satis- 
fied with this temporary act of humiliation, Mr. Johnson did as he was 
bidden, and knelt. 

“ Bend your other knee!’ thundered the Earl. “Scoundrel! your 
time is come—say your prayers—you have not a moment to live !” 

“ Mercy, mercy, my Lord!” shrieked the steward. “Consider my 
age—my long services—my faithfulness !”” 

“You will never rise aguin!”’ sid Ferrers, hissingly between his 
teeth. 


Then cocking the pistol, and taking full aim at the kneeling man, he | Bitterly did he atone for his mistake ! 
fired. . I 

The ball entered the victim’s body; but he rose up, and faintly ex- | A Prornet witnovr Honor.—Grace Daruine.—But the t 
claiming, ‘‘ Do me no further violence, I entreat!” stafgered, and sank | (horactoristic thing is, that all the common people about, and par- 
again to the floor, while his countenance underwent a deadly change. | ticularly the sailors and fishermen, deny her all merit. The first 


The rest of the book is quite as powerfully written as the above ex- 


person that I asked about her was a young gir! of about sixtecn years 
tract. The following is an account of the execution of the murderer. 


of age, who was going along towards Bamborough as I approached 
it. ‘* Well, do you know Grace Darling?” ‘ O, ay, very weel.” 
“I suppose she is much thought of hereabout ?” ‘ Much theught 
oft Nooa; Grace Darling is thought nothing particular, only a good 
ee way off.” “ But that was a brave action of hers?” ‘ O nooa, there 
fields ona May day, and beneath a smiling sky, to see a condemned | was no danger. It was at low water, and the sea was quite smooth; 
inert < fellow-creature—deprived of life by violent and torturing | any body could have done what she did.” When I arrived at Sun- 
means ! | 





And all this immense civil and military display—this countless multi- 
tade of citizens—these men and women, crushed almost to death in the 
strict folds of one vast and irresistible pressure, were assembled in the 


. .. | derland, I saw the harbour master, and asked him if he could point 
: rr short pause on i are vee Humphries asked the earl if | gut to aan some men \ a could take me over to the li nore sere 
ec l'say prayers. Dut no cecine. ‘ , | *Do you want particularly to to the light howse?” “ Yes.” 
- Your lordship will not, I hope, refuse to join with me in the Lord’s | « What, is it Sines Darling that you whe to see?” Yes." 
aber said 4 chaplain. forvently,”” replied Ferrers: “for I have al- | 20! it’s not worth while going out so far to see Grace Darling ! 
ners wie ph 9 seer sy yy rep : It’s all humbug. It was that painter chap that made all the noise 
ways thought it a yer. : ag : 
hey now knelt down together, and his lordship; with an audible | SHEN" gies Pretend to aay, that Grace and her ther cored the 
yr es ney pats clase why asbiniae om nine people from the wreck ; they did nothing of the sort; the peo- 
ahem ine 2 geste ppt , Pp P ple saved aay as pty across from the vessel at low 
na: ‘ . water to the next island; and the Darlings fetched them off when 
si ae rt wa bony mone ren a - em the water was smooth, and when there was scarcely any water at all. 
ms , I wonder they took el Serr I wonder they didn’t walk over.” The 
- : ; ‘ : ; men who rowed me talked in the same style. ** Ah, (said they) those 
— a —— pene sss render meme: Snpatrer ornare stories may do for them as don’t know, but we know too well about 
“T freely rt 5 ou,” said the earl, ‘as Ido all mankind, and as I these things here.” Yet these very same men they were who told 
hops: auyeall to be forgiven. Here, my friend, are five guineas for you. | Me they themselves had to stay at the lighthouse six days, when 
De yoor eflian quickly.” they went over with the painter, so that it may be supposed that the 
By mistake, Ferrers placed the money into the hands of the hangman’s | 8¢a ina gale is no joke there ; and a boat sent off from Sunderland 
assistant, when regardless of decoram, caring nothing for the presence | at the same time that the Darlings feiched off the people, could not 
of the clergyman; the sufferings of the condemned man, or the innume- reach the wreck, but was driven into a little Cove near, and was 
rable mulritude by which they were surrounded, and forgetting the hor- obliged to be hauled over the rocks. My knowing rowers should 


ri ‘or which they were engaged, the two vile officials struggled | have amused themselves, during the six days that they spent at the 
with = ay 3 ‘ae gold, ide Vidheteold in all manner of mutual | lighthouse with the artist, because they could not get back again to 
abuse, Sheriff Vaillant at length succeeded in silencing the disputante. the mainland, with walking, at low water, over to the island, as they 
The chief executioner then proceeded to do his duty, to which his lord- | call it, whence the Darlings fetched cff the people. They tnust have 
ship submitted with perfect resignation. His neck-cloth being taken off, | been much in want of a walk; but I imagine, when the water was 
a white cap, which the earl had brought in his pocket, was put upon his | at the lowest, they would have found it a little too deep and uncivil 
head; his arms were secured bya black sash, and the rope was put | for them.—Howitt’s Visit to Remarkable Places, second serics. 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 


CABBAGE. 


Cabbage! Many there are, who have never heard of Indian corn, 
or salsify, egg-plants, okra, artichokes, swect potatoes, or even of 
asparagus; but never yet was there one who had not heard of cab- 

e, or had never eaten it in some shape or other. Beau Brummel 
had his conceits about it ; and much did silly people, for a time, 
affect to despise it; but this lasted only till he himself grew out of 
fashion ; and then this excelJent and nutritious vegetable modestly 
made its appearance on our table again. 

I scarcely know at what period of its curious and eventful history 
to commence; for it is of great antiquity, and embraces within its 
infancy and present maturity—(quere, is it in its maturity yet ?)— 
the rise and fall.of empires, theories and tastes; with all, and each, 
it is mixed up, and bears a conspicuous part. 

With its merits and virtues I have long been acquainted ; so long, 
and so early, in fact, that it never before struck me to investigate its 
character. I should as soon have thought of investigating the cha- 
yacter of a familiar friend, one that I was in the habit of seeing 
daily ; and, how could it occur to me to inquire about the beginning 
of a thing, which I knew was never to have an end? But, if I were 
thus unconscious of my delinquency; careless of the reputation of 
an esculent that had always filled up so large a gap on my table, and 
had so often come to my aid when an unexpected guest claimed 
hospitality ; if I went about the world, star-gazing, or wool-gather- 
ing, picking up meteoric stones, and giving philosophers nuts to 
crack, while such a vast cabbagetical ficld lay unexplored, there 
was One at least who did not slumber; he did not remain idle or in. 
different. 

In all my little etymological difficulties,—and a searcher after truth 
has many,—I only had to say sesame, and a vast store-house, a deep 
reservoir, an inexhaustible mine, was opened to me, from which I 
could extract what I would,—iron, silver, gold, and diamonds, just 
as they were required for present use. In an idle moment, I carelessly 
inquired about the origin of the word Kale. Good heavens! what a 
light burst upon me, what a flood of long forgotten thoughts rushed 
in, when the answer came. And I have eaten and raised cabbages 
all my life, thought I, without knowing how large a space ii filled in 
history, politics, religion and literature! 

Why did I not recollect, in the earliest sonnet extant, 


*‘ That tender bud, which thrust its head, 
Up from its mellow, briny bed, 

And when in steaming kettle cast, 
Came forth to grace the rich repast ?” 


There too was the battle between the monks, in which cabbage had 
such peaceful effects—when 


The Abbot, with the Sacristan, 

Came near them with a smoking pan, 
No sooner did the odorous Kale 

(The monks were fighting tooth and nail) 
Perfume the air,than ontand all 
Danced round the dish in noisy brawl. 


Who has not read of the calumet, the pipe of peace? And do we 
not all know that the word is derived from * calimus, a root, which 
is of the cabbage tribe ?” that originally, it was the dried root itself, 
which was used long before tobacco was known; and that calumet 
means the bland perfume of the root? Hear what the bard has 
sung— 


“The fragrant calamus the Indians dried; 
And when the rival chiefs sat side by side, 

Into each pipe the Sachem gravely laid— 

The herb of grace, which angry passions staid, 
Andif therival warriors smoked in peace, 

It was the signal that the war should cease.” 


Have we not read of the Calmues, originally Calimas, or Khale- 
miks? and is this not derived from the root Calamus? Does not 
this m-an separated, just as the fibres of the dried Calamus are sep- 
arated, like the tobacc» that is cut ia shreds—and like the co/e.slaw 


of the table, cut into vermicular tortuosity ?—listen to the song of the | 


Calmuc— 


* We left Koko Noor and went of to the west, 
Where the Calam is root grows the deepest and best; 
There, on old Walgas’ side, in a salt, sandy bed, 
The sea kale loxuriantly raises its head. 

So we eat it, and smoke it, and make it our nome, 
For the K de and the Calamus root are the same.” 


Was not the most bloody sea fight ever known caused by the cupi- 
dity of one of the admirals, who wanted to possess hims:lf of forty 
barrels of sour krout, which the rival squadron had on board one of 
its vessels 7 
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“« They laid aside the pipe and joke, 
And bravely, midst the noise and smoke, 
The c4ptain’s stentur roide sung out 

Fire away boys, and save the krout.” 


And before crossing the Alps, according to Polybius, did not Hap, 
nibal refresh his troops with the abundance of sea Kale, which 
grew on the borders of the Doria Balta? Thus saith the peet— 


‘“* Great Hannibal in military tactics skilled, 

In the art of war his valorous soldiers drilled, 

And in that art he included wholesome fare 

Which, with small cost to Carthage, was both good and raro ; 
Each soldier had at meals a megs of beef and Kale, 
Flanked with a generous flagon of the Ivrean ale.” 


Was not Sesostrus nourished by the delicate Broccoli ? was not his 
spirits raised by the warm stomachic, Calamus? did he not plent the 
Kale and the Calamus wherever he planted an obelisk ? and haye 
not the former remained to testify his worth, while the latter has 
perished ? 


** All of male kind—so ancient sybils write— 

Born on the day Sesostrus saw the light, 

Were nursed like him; if he cried out for Kale, 
For the same treat each little mouth would wail. 
When they to manhood grew, and fought abreast, 
Before they scoured their shields or went to rest, 
They called for Kale, then having eaten their fill, 
They brushed their armor up with right good will.” 


I could go on and fill every page in the Messenger with quotations 
from ancient and modern writers and bards, who have been loud in 
the praise of Cabbage and its varieties; but I must content mysel{ 
with an extract—the answer to the question before mentioned, re. 
specting the origin of sea Kale—knowing that it will not only en. 
lighten my readers, but raise the writer of that extract in their esti. 
mation. At some future time, with the permission of the ripe scholar 
and ingenious critic,—this kind, golden sesame—lI will give to the 
world,,his etymology of the word Webster—a difficulty which he has 
most satisfactorily solved; but to the extract: 

“Is not Kale of the same family with the German Kohl, (cab. 
bage,) with which our English terms Cole, Colewort, or cauliflower, 
are connected ? 

Cabbage appears to have been a favorite article of food with our 
northern ancestors ; the following may amuse you— 

German—Kohl. * 
Dutch—Kol. 

Swedish—Kal. (Kol.) 
Danish—Kaal. 

Isiendic—Kal. 

Anglo Saxon—Caul, Caw], Caol. 


Only to think of our orthographical (not to speak of our vegetable) 
murder in the case of what we call cole-slaw! (Kohl-schlachi— 
Kool.slag.) 

The Dutch say Kail, and the Irish Colis ; so that the Celtic race 
must have brought the cabbage with them from the parent hive in 
the remote East, long before our Teutonic forefathers came into 
Europe. 

Our Greek word Kaulos, properly the stem or stalk of a plant, is 
usea to signify Cabbage ; and in Latin we have from it, Caulis, The 
term ‘ Calamus’ belongs to the same family of roots; and the whole 
brood trace their pedigree from the Sanscrit Kal, to more—shake— 
wave to and fro.” 

If, in our rage for novelty, we had neglected the culture of the 
cabbage,—that remarkable relique of antiquity and universality,— 
aud thus let the seed run out, how would our hearts smite us, on 
¢ sting our eye over this honest tribute to its merits and true record 
of its fame! When a specific nostrum has run its full course, has 
cured its hundreds and slaia its thousands, it gradually sinks into ob. 
scurity, to make way for some Phen‘x that rises from its ashes. It 
lies, to all appearance, defunct, until a new nostrom-monger drags it 
up again under a new name, and puts it to its former use. But the 
Cabbage which perishes without seed, can never again be revived ; 
for believe me, gentle reader, there is no such Jaw or fact in nature 
as spontaneous generation. The Cabbage which we now see came 
from seed, and that sced was the product of a former Cabbage, which 
in its turn was the result of seed sown in the earth. “ The invaria- 


bleness of antecedents” holds as good with Cabboge heads as with 
crowned licads. 


My offspring reigns—Blvff Harry said, 
When I defunet shall be; 

And so does mine, said Cabbage head, 
When clouds rain over me. 


What a brag we make of the potato. An orator of the Emerald 
Isle calls its juices, “ the pabulum, which forms the organic structure 
of an Irishman;” yet, itis a mere mushroom, compared to the exb- 
bage. Salsify, which we fondly call the oyster plant, thus decking it 
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q@ith two natures, the animal and vegetable, is but an infant—the 
child of a twelve-month came in with it. The tomato—the scarlet 

to, known some few seasons back as tlie love apple, was brought 
into renege A dietics during the French Revolution, of which its color 


isatype. The okra is from the far East, and was taken to the Ber- 
mudas by a shipwrecked mariner, 


“ Who, when the vessel sunk, sprang from the hold, 
Snatched up a bag of seed, and thought ’twas gold.” 


But, gentle readers, when I speak of Cabbage, it must not be un- 
derstood that it is the coarse, strong, far-scented “perilous stuff,” of 
which the whole medical faculty bid us beware. It is not that Sans- 
crit firstling Kal, (which signifies to move,) so stout in the ribs, hav- 
ing veins starting out like whip.cords, and a tough, corrugated skin, 
such as we see on the Rhinoceros. It is of the Kale, whieh shoots 
up its delicate white head, and 


“ When it comes on the dish, like asparagus strung, 
It is cooked in your mouth by the heat of your tongue.” 


It is of the Colewort, which the good Abbot Bonniface cultivated 
with so much care; and who, loyal as he was to poor “Mary of 
Scotland,” preferred to tend the nurslings of his garden, rather than 
follow the fortunes of the beautiful queen. ‘It is a fine dropping 
morning for the Coleworts,” were the last words at parting with the 
good old man. Hear what the Scotch proverb says— 


** Scotch ale and Scotch Kale, . 
Let the wind blow as it will, 

Keep a male stout and hale, 
If you let him have his fill.” 


It is of the Cauliflower and the Broccoli, those white and purple- 
headed, tender-hearted, and mellow, generous-tempered, nutricious 
esculents, that [ speak; such as the ancient perruquiers imitated 
when they garnished the head of a judge. 


“ With Cauliflower wig, in elbow chair, 

He sat in state, and made the bumpkins stare, 

Not at his wisdom, for he knew no more 

Of law or learning, than the wig he wore : 

But at that wondrous flower which graced his head, 
And on the admiring crowd its pollen shed.” 


It is of the Savoy Cabbage, boiled tender as marrow, with a per- 
fame, which, to a huagry man, surpasses that of the strawberry. 
These are my theme; and I would particularly extol, likewise, the 
Pentonville, that queen of summer cabbages, which is white and 
delicate. 


** Let it be Cabus, Kopfkohl, or what not, 
*Tis the best Cabbage ever bviled in pot.” 


And lastly, it is of the great Bergen drum-head—the sour.crout 
Cabbage, that I desire to speak, and for which I ask your attention 
and sympathy. If [have given you the opinions of ancient and 
modern writers—in poetic numbers, too, which renders it the more 
interesting and imposing—respecting the merits of Kale, which in. 
cludes the white Cabbage tribe, it was to.prepare you for the particu- 
lar claims which this great Bergen-cp.Zoom has upon the world. In 
the first place its size surpasses all others—just as that of 


“* A stout Murphy baby, though born in a shanty, 
Where feeding and clothing and nursing are scanty, 
Exceeds the young Princeling, the heir to the crown, 
Who is wrapt in gold tissue and cradled in down.” 


Didst ever hear of Kohl-Kenny ?—It is the boiled Cabbage of yes- 
terday, Mashed up to-day with potatoes, seasoned with a lump of 
fresh butterand pepper and salt. This sqyory mess is either heated 
in the pot in which it is mashed—oh cook! let thy ladle be delicately 
clean—or put upon a dish, and baked in the oven. We have to thank 
the stout-hearted and burly drum-head for this treat. Dost feed on 
sour-krout? Behold, then,thy benefactor in this Datch drum-head. 
Bat, alas! is it not with every one as it was with me, before 1 became 
sensible of the vast debtof gratitude due to the Brossica? When 
one eats sour krout, does one think sour-krout ? 

Dr. Johnson says, that he who drinks beer thinks beer; so he that 
merely eats sour-krout, only thinks sour-krout: and Eheu! as the 
learned say, what thoughts they are—what waking thoughts and 
what sleepyng thoughts! The waking ones are kroutish, angelic, 
swinish,— 


** Give me drink—give me drink—for I thirst, 
Though already a gallon I’ve swilled, 

But I fear, like a cabbage, I'll burst, 
When its vessels with fluid are filled.” 


And his sleeping thoughts what are they ?—just listen, for he is 
talking his dreams out loud; 


6Oh Brandreth, Morrison and Moffit! 
Take off this incuabus—this heavy Burgomaster, 
Open his jaws—let me but this once profit— 
And mike him swallow you all three—come, faster—faster.” 





From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 


THE PIRATE. 


A REMINISCENCE. 





BY JACK BOWLINE,. 





In 1825, the black flag of the West India corsair, was the terror of 
those seas. The vigilance of National cruisers, had caused them to be 
more wary; but they were yet bold and bloody, and the principle that 
‘‘dead men tell no tales,”’ was practised as their only security against 
judicial reckoning days. Entire crews were often butchered in cold 
blood. I had a neighbor who was the only individual saved from a ship, 
then under his command. The hatchet was raised to finish him ata 
stroke, when by a sudden and happy thought, he uttered the masonic 
sign of distress, aad was instantly answered by an intervening hand, 
which seized the uplified arm, and saved a Brother from a horrible 
death. Thus, even the outlaw, who has declared eternal war against 
all mankind, is sometimes found to possess one lingering spark of frater- 
nal feeling for those, with whom he was once admitted as a fellow craft. 
It is, however, no wonder that a dread of those seas should be cherished 
by the defenceless merchant-man. 

The Cicero, under my command, was anew, trig little ship, that sailed 
fast when light, as she was at the time we are now speaking. 

From the garb of our worthy owner, it would appear that he was a 
member of that denomination of Christians, who, when smitten on the 
one cheek, turn the other also, and who never take off the coat but te 
run; thereby sustaining a peaceful a'titude toward all the world. 

The ship was ordered to Havana to load for St. Petersburg; and 
$30,000, in gold, was to be placed on board as part of the funds for 
purchasing her cargo. 

All this was unfavorable. There was no code of the corsair, known 
to exist, which exempted the peaceful Quaker ship from robbery, or its 
crew from murder—and in case of attack, that gold would seal our des- 
tiny—as in other cases, so it would be with us; our throats would be 
cut, to compel us to say there was more. Under these circumstances, I 
appealed to eur Friend, requesting arms for the defence of the ship! 
They were, of course, denied. 

‘But will you not,” I inquired, ‘ furnish me with a gun for a pilot, 
or to use in case of distress ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, a gun is said to speak louder when charged with ball, and a 
time might come when they would prove very essential.” 

«If that is so, get some.” 

**In case of an attack, the exhibition of a few muskets and cutlasses. 
might save our lives, by changing the determination of the assailants, on 
finding us prepared to meet them. Will you not provide some?” 

‘‘ That cannot be done, as it would be wholly inconsistent with our 
profession; we will hope fer better things. There are some muskets 
and edged instruments commonly called swords, laying in the store, 
which I wish were out of my sight. I don’t know how they accumula- 
ted here-—probably by vessels that we have purchased. [ don’t give 
thee permission to take them for any purpose such as thou hast mention- 
ed—but, as I remarked, they are offensive to my eye-sight, and I wish 
them away.” 

So the Cicero was armed, with one large gun and balls, muskets, cut- 
lasses and ball cartridge, and plenty of flints. 


We were standing towards Abaco, with the wind east, under a cloud 
of sail—studding sails, both sides alow and aloft—royals, and every light 
sail that we could pack on the ship. Among a number 
sight, passing the Hole-in-the-Wall, wasa brig under e 
on a wind to the northward, designing, from appear 
us. I scanned herclosely with my glass, but her or 
prevented any evil apprehensions, and feeling of my throat, 
all safe, | pressed on. In a few minutes we were bailed by the brig—the 
voice of her commander evidently exhibited great excitement. After a 
very short “ Where from?” and ‘* Where bound?” he enquired if I no- 
ticed a small vessel some distance ahead. I replied in the affirmative. 

“ Well,” said he, “ she is a pirate !” 

“What! a pirate?” 

“‘ Aye, a pirate!” 

«* How do you know ker to be such ?” 

““ Why, because, as I was standing along as we are now, she ran down 
alongside, and hailed me. Her deck was full of Spaniards, who assem- 
bled aft and held a consultation—after which, they lowered a boat, of 
course to board and carry us, but seeing you coming up so rapidly, and 
looming up very large with 80 much sail set, they in ali likelinvod took 
you for a man of war, hoisted up their boat in a hurry and made off!” 

“ Had she guns ?” I enqnired. 

“She had one large gun amidships.” 

‘¢ Had she a flag?” 

“Yes, a black flag.” 

* So,” said I, to Col. K , who had taken passage with me from 
Havana,” the point seems settled, we shall be dogged by a pirate.” 

I was glad of such an auxiliary as Col. K , who was a man of 
much physical power, a brave soldier, and had distinguished himself 
some few years before at Cadiz. An arrangement was made with the 
brig to lay to for the night, in company, in the Abaco passage, where the 
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would be prepared to make a vigorous resistance. 


; is arrangement, we separately prepared for battle. Our gun 
ee ae got on deck, muskets all loaded and laid with 
pov provided himself with a cut- 
k’s axe, a broad-axe and a crow-bar, were added as wea- 

modiin yO - The crew were duly harangued, and fully expressed a 





eare under the cabin table, and Col. K 


f defence. 
ei ta on their part, to fight as long as there was a man left. 


That right was one of inexpressible excitement and anxiety. We 
aumbered fifteen souls, not one of whom left the deck; all eyes were 
strained in every direction, to catch the first glimpse of the pirate boats. 
We were certain of an attack, and were unanimous in the belief that it | 
would be made in boats, the stillness of the night, and smoothness and 


unrufiled state of the sea, favoring sucha design. Every dark spot 
caused by light flaws passing over the water, was reported as approach- 


. c t . . 
eo Se aeieale on the bow and quarter. The brig was hailed 


aor rg ath i interval, which was occupied in alternately 
pointing our guns, and feeling of our throats. i+ did Col, K 

For my own part, my gold worried me grievously, as it did Col. a 
and my frst officer, who were the only persons that were aware of its 
bei ve board. I finally disposed of it in my mind in the following 

~~ I was satisfied that if the pirates gained our deck, all would be 
pr " because a force that we could nct prevent from boarding, there 
sould be but little hope of contending with successfully, after that event. 
hentia placed the thirty thousand dollars where I could readily pro- 
eure it, to fill the big gun with, which I determined to do, point it for- 
ward, ana discharge it all at the pirates, immediately on their gaining 


' 
ere being settled, I felt much relieved, and at two o’clock in 
the merning, the Colonel and myself found appetite to take some refiesh- 
ment in the cabin. The long night wore away, and morning came, with- 
out affording an opportunity of showing what a Quaker ship could do. 
As the day broke, t looked around the horizon, but no pirate was in 
view. Said I, “Colonel, I believe that fellow is a humbug. 
“So do I, ‘pon my soul,” he «u ckly rejoined. 
The brig was near us. Posts IY wr bade him good 
i 1 sail, and was soon out of his sight. 
“aon ae peeven ray Colonel K remarked modestly, that he 
had passed through many trials in his day, participated in some sharp 
eonflicts, and had seen much to agitate and harass, but really he had no 
recollection of ever having experienced 30 much excitement and uneasi- 
ness during a night, in his life before. No wonder, when that night was 
passed in‘expectation of a surprise by a superior force of organized out- 
indiscriminate assassins - 
"Sh aca in Havana, the phantom pirate was substituted for 
the real one. In passing the Salt Keys, the second officer was directed 
wo keep a sharp look-out for boats while we were at dinner. Our knives 
and forks had just got well in motion, when he cried out at the skylight, 
that there was a large barge, witli fifty men, just appearing around a 
point, and was pulling directly for the ship. In a twinkling, we were on 
deck—all hands called to quarters—gun shifted over—and the ship 
cleared for action. The sequel proved that in sailing along, we had 
opened to view a long, low rock, with pointed heads, against which the 
sea was splashing—the rocky heads were easily metamorphosed into men, 
and the splashing into the dipping of oars. Thus we sailed to Havana, 
our vision turning everything into pirates all the way. 


anchored with shipping around us, and, quite near 
ed down-east schooner, with the tallest kind of a 
quarter d twater, black and rusty, iron fastened, brown, dirty 
docks, and a large wooden pump amidships—her general appearance 
being that of a collier or wood drougher. After being a few days in 
Havana, standing at the custom-house quay One morning, I was accost- 
ed by a little Yankee schooner captain, and a dialogue ensued, which 
8 s follows * 

ma Comuie, they do say you seen a pirate off the Hole-in-the-Wall !— 

- se 47? 
= er replied I, “ that I saw what I was informed was a pirate, 
by a brig that spoke me.” . 

“ Weil, Captain, I’m that ere pirate ' 

* Are you, indeed! You don’t look much like one.” ; 

“ You know that high quarter deck schooner, close along side on ye, 
don’t ye?” 

“Yes.” ° 

“ Wall, that are’s my vessel, and that’s the pirate schooner !’ 

* But, sir, what were you doing with a black flag ?” 

“ Doin’ with a black flag?” repeated he, scratching his head—“ Oh, 
I recollect, one of our men had a tarred jacket, what he’d hanged up to 
dry, that’s all.” ? 

“ And where is your long gun? ea Teaco 

“Long gun! All the long gun aboard, is jist the pump amidships ! 

“ What were all those Spaniards, that had their heads together so sus- 
pisiously? And why did you try to speak that brig outside of Abaco, 
and afrerwards give up the attempt ? xt 

“Why, you see, Captain, I'll tell ye jist how ‘twas. I'd ben to 
Madary, and when I was ready to ceme away, thay was twenty of them 









7? 





one time credence was given to the report of boats ap- | 


. 5 : Bei hac 
alongside, our arms were seized, “‘long Tom” point. | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


water mooth. In case of the approach of the pirate, or of boats, 
oe Mae should fire an alarm gun—both vessels would then be 
brought alongside and secured to each other, and the combined crews 


= Sa etree een 


ure Portagees, what wanted a passage to Havana, so I jist struck a bar- 
gain, and fetched um. Well, we'd bin out a long piece, and kinde; 
wanted. somethin fresh—potatoes, inyons, or some sich like, and wher, 
we seed the brig, we’d a notion that she was from the norrard, and so 
you see we hailed her. The wind was light, and I minded to go aboard 
and get a little something fresh. The passengers then got together to 
make out a little change to buy with, but a breeze springing up, we gir, 
it up, thinkin twas better not to lose time, and histed the boat Up agi: 

| and made sail !” 

j 


An outrage was thus committed on the character of honest Jonathar, 
at which he was duly indignant, denouncing the author of all our un- 
easiness as a poor consarn, and a feller what hadn’t no great spunk, no 
how. f 


j rr ——— 

Tue Fort.—So called, I suppose, because baptism, at the beginning 

| of Christianity, was performed in springs or fountains. They were at 
first built near the church, then in the church porch, and afterwards (as 

| it is now usual amongst as) placed in the church itself, but still keeping 


the lower end, to intimate that baptism is the entrance into the mystica! 


> * . * 


| church. It is still required that there be a font in every 
church made of stone, because, saith Durand, the water that typified 
baptism in the wilderness flowed from a rock, and because Christ, who 
gave forth the living water, is in scripture called the corner-stone and 
the rock.— Wheatley. 


Ps —_— 


Retic or Rosert Burys.—Mr. D. Robertson, of Glasgow, has ir 
his possession a very interesting relic of Robert Burns, viz., a well print- 
ed octavo copy of Cicero’s Select Orations, translated into English, 
which appears to have been presented to him by Dr. Gregory. Upon 
the blank side of the title-page the following inscription appears, which 
it will be observed, is highly characteristic of the enthusiastic feeling of 
the bard:—* Edinburgh, April 23, 1767. This book, a present from 
the truly worthy and learned Dr. Gregory, I shall preserve to my latest 
hour, as a mark of the gratitude, esteem and veneration, I bear to the 
donor. So help me God.—Robert Burns.” 





— 





Erricacy or Brerpixe in Curinc tHe Disposition to commit 
Suicipe.—When the disposition to commit suicide is present, we should 
be careful to ascertain whether the patient is not laboring under conge- 
tion of the brain, or a determination of blood to the head. The loss of a 
small quantity of blood has frequently been known to remove the propen- 
sity to self-destruction. A case is referred to by Schlegel, of a woman 
who was liable to periodical fits of suicidal mania whenever she allowed 
a redundancy of blood to accumulate in the system. On two occasions 
she attempted suicide. On the first indication of areturn of her delirium 
she was generally bled. Relief was instantaneously afforded. A gentle- 
man, who had received during the Peninsular campaign a sabre cut in 
the head, felt for some years, whenever he was exposed to great menta! 
excitement, or indulged in the use of spirits, a suicidal delirium. Twice 
he was detected in the act of suicide. The local abstraction of blood 
from the neighborhood of the brain was the only remedy which appeared 
to subdue the disposition. The cases to which I have already referred, 
of individuals who were insane at the moment when the act of self- 
destruction was attempted, but who recovered the use of their reasoning 
after having inflicted a wound attended with loss of blood, fully testify 
the importance of general and local depletion in certain cases of cerebral 


disease attended by this unfortunate propensity. —F. Winslow's “ Ana- 
tomy of Suicide.” 





Eastern Metnop or Measuninc Time.—The people of the East 
measure time by the length-of their shadow. Hence, if you ask a 
man what o’clock it is he immediately goes into the eun® stands 
erect, then looking where@his shadow terminates, he measures his 
length with his feet, and tells you nearly the time. Thus the work- 
men earnestly desire the shadow which indicates the time for leaving 
their work. A person wishing to leave his toils says, * How long 
my shadow is in coming!” “Why did you not come sooner 7” 
** Because I waited for my shadow.” In the seventh chapter of Job 


we find it written, “* As a servant earnestly desireth his shadow.”— 
Roberts’ Illustrations. 





Exectricat Crocxs.—Of all the discoveries of the present age 
there are few, if any, co extraordinary as this. To think that man 
should be able to extend his daring hand into space, grasp thence 
the subtlest and most powerful element in creation, confine it in 
small wooden boxes, and bid it control the mechanism of atime 
piece with a regularity inferior only to that of the earth’s revolution 
—to think that all this is not only possible but easy, leaves the im- 
agination lost in amazement at the apparently illimitable powers of 


the huinan mind, and the quenchless thirst for knowledge begotten 
of it —Bradshaw’s Journal. 


ee 
Origin oF THE TERM Hazervasner.—A “ berdash” was a name 
anciently given in England to a sort of neck dress; and a person 


who made or sold such neck dresses was called a ** berdasher ;”” hence 
the present term ‘* haberdasher.” 
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Kssuex.—We really wish that some disposition,—final and conclu- 
sive,—could be made of this very respectable Chinese gentleman.— 
Thirteen times we have editorially cut off his head, and as many times 
resuscitated him. For the fourteenth time, on the authority of the last 
news from China, we state that he is not to be beheaded, but reinstated 
in all his honors. 





Mr. Irving, our Minister to Spain, has sailed in the packet ship Inde- 
nce. Previous to his departure he was tendered a public din- 
ner, which he declined in as handsome a manner as it was offered. 





“West Enp,or tae Irish Heiress.”—We are gratified to state 
that this new comedy, by the author of London Assurance, promises to 
be quite as productive to the Park Management as its predecessor. It 
is elegantly “ put upon the stage,” and while the scenery of the whole 
is admirable, the panoramic view of Richmond Hill by moonlight is a 
specimen of scenic art alone worth the price of admission. The actors 
are generally at home in their characters, and the piece trips through the 
evening amid repeated bursts of laughter or applause, without for an in- 
stant losing its hold on the attention. Whatever intrinsic faults it may 
have, it has one great merit—greater than all others—it draws houses ; 
and will continue to draw. 





> The libel cases growing out of the sentence of the editor of the 
New York Herald have been postponed to the next term of the Oyer and 
Terminer Court, on account of the illness of Mr. Ketchum, associate 
counsel with David Graham, jr. in the defence of the editor of the Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 








XS In the trials between the Missouri steamer, built here, and the 
Mississippi, built in Philadelphia, the latter proves the faster vessel. 


i> A meeting, called at Washington Hall, to express disapproval of 
the censure of Mr. Giddings of Ohio, in the House of Representatives, 
was on Thursday night rendered entirely nugatory, by the impertinence 
and heat of an abolition fanatic, named Burleigh, who being no citizen 
ef this country, had no right to take any part in this business. His dis- 
gusting impertinence induced gentlemen present, who are abolitionists, 
to declare that they washed their hands entirely of all his proceedings. 
The Express says of Mr. Burleigh, “ with his inspirations for speaking, it 
is unfortunate that he was not at the same time inspired with good 
manners and some innate sense of decorum.” Gentlemen would not 
abide abolition tirades and wholesale slander, who met under entirely 
different views. 





> We perceive by the Charleston (S. C.) papers, that Bishop Eng- 
land has been dangerously ill for some time past. The latest accounts 
mention that he is rather better. It is edded that prayers were offered 
for his recovery in several of the Protestant churches. 





“THE BRANDRETH PILLS. 


“What has been the longest known has been most considered ; atu:d what has 
been most considered is best understood.” 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR PHYSICIANS AND 
THEIR PATIENTS. 


HE experience of every man who knows any thing of the nature and treat_ 
ment of disease, forces upon him the conclusion, that a proper purgative is 
the only medicine universally applicable. 
* It is true, that in some cases, the Lancet, Antimony, Mercury, and remedies of 
the same class may appear to afford relief. But when this is so, it is because 
they are artificial modes, of lessening the humors in the body, while vegetable 
purgation with the 


BRANDRETH PILLS 


is the natural one, They abstract the impurities out of the blood, while other 
remedies either take the BLoop itself, or while they tend to lessen its quantities, 
absolutely impart greater acridity to what is left behind. 

That the Principle of Purgation has too often suffered from the remedies em- 
ployed, no one can doubt. For instance, a Physician is called to a patient, he 
finds him with furred tongue, sick stomach, pain in the head, and bowels disor- 
dered. The first thing he does is to give a purge ; if it chance to be a good one, 
the patient gets well immediately. On the contrary, if it were a bad one, if, in- 
stead of being bland and cooling in its action, it were drastic, acrid or inert, it 
would in the former instance increase the evil symptoms of the disease, and in 
the latter ,oduce ne beneficial effect. So the Physician says, Pind no good 
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from the use of purges. I will now try emetics, but{this, if the patient be weak, 
is worse ; then comes Blood-Letting; but this is worse and worse ; at last, after 
a thousand fital cases, our Physician has bought experience with the lives of his 
patients. A terrible currency this, but so it is. He now goes back to his bad 
purgative, for he finds that is better, infinitely better than other methods of 
treatment. There is, perhaps, not a Physician that has counted fifty summers, 
but could, if he choose, corroborate the above. 1t can be seen how important a 
good purgative is, if a bad one is useful. 

Let me then endeavor to impress upon all men, Physicians included, the im- 
portance of that Purgative whlch is bland, yet powerful, whose mild yet effiea- 
cious action expels all impurities from the blood. Time will prove, nay, has 
already proved, that Brandreth’s Pills are a reliable purgative. It isa fact, 
which cannot bé too often exposed, that the purgative generally administered 
by physicians, cannot be relied upon, Why isthis? First, because the purga- 
tive recommended by physicians are for the most part mercurial. Secondly, 
even if vegetable, they are selected without judgment, and therefore uncertain, 
and often dangerous in their action. Thirdly, when theyhappen to be of good 
qualities, yet they become dangerous from being mixed by unskilful persons, 
who, having no idea of their different affinities, mix ingredients which neutralize 
each other, or become poisnous. Fourthly, that boys and uneducuted persons 
are so often left in charge of drug stores, that it is both unwise and unsafe te 
send to places from whence so many death warrants have been issued. That 
there are many respecable gentlemen, who are by profession druggists, I do not 
pretend to deny, but likethe two grains of wheat in Gratiana’s bushel of chaff, 
** you shall search all day ere you find them.” 

It should be uaderssood, that besides the purgatives being often dangerously 
compounded, it is not possible to obtain any from Doctors or Druggists, that de 
not weaken, and if used for any long period daily, that would not soon cause 
death. Any one who has been obliged to use them many days in succession, 
knows how true this descriptionis. And herein is to be accounted for the repug- 
nance many persons exhibit to following the directions for using the BRanpDRETH 
Pills. The purgatives they have heretofore used have sodebilitated, so prostra- 
ted every faculty of mind and body, that they suppose all purgatives must have 
a similar effect. Butthe BranpRretu Pits, although a purgative, are mild, yet 
energetic in their action, and every days’ use strengthens the body. This singu 
lar result is known to be so by thousands; there is perhaps not a village or city 
throughout the extent of the Unrrep Stares, buf that contains witnesses to the 
truth of this statement. 

Let me impress upon consciencious physicians the importance of a trial of 
the BRANDRETH PILLS. Let them make only a fair trial of them, and they 
will concede the medicine is the best evacuant of the bowels hitherto discovered. 
The ingredients are all prepared expressly for the manufacture of the Brandreth 
Pills, and it is impossible to obtain a purgative of the same properties, except 
from Dr. B. Brandreth. Let physicians and the world at large bear in mind, that 
tbe BRANDRETH PILLS may be taken, if necessary, for any length of time 
daily, not only without injury, but with a certainty of beneficial results. 

«This Universal Medicine mildly, but surely cleanses the whole extent ef the 
alimentary canal. It then gives increased power to the circulation of the bleod, 
by which it deposits any impurities it may contain, in the bowels, which orgaa 
expels them from the body. 

“This action may be continued for days, or weeks, or months, as the mild- 
ness or urgency of the disease may demand. Or until the entire body has 
been evacuated and re-made from the food consumed.” 

How important it is that persons of feeble frame, of impure constitutions, 
should without delay commence with this pure and wholesome medicine. No 
time ought to be lost by using Lozengers or Candies as medicine, which are bet- 
ter adapted for the destruction of the teeth, than for the cure of any disease. 
Experience has sufficiently tested that these remedies contain invariably calo 
mel, and other active chemical agents, that have a very destructive effect, of 
which there are too many individually convinced to their cost. 

The testimony in favor of the Brandreth Pills, and the numbers who are daily 


‘ raised from a bed of misery by their use, render it imperative that all who are 
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suffering from sickness should give them a trial. 
To ne Rememerrep— : 

That Brandreth’s Pills have stood a seven years’ test in the United States. 

That they are a vegetable and innocent medibine, yet all powerful for the 
removal of diseases, whether chronic or recent, infections or otherwise. 

That they purify the blood, and stay the further progress of disease in the 
human body. 

That, in many cases, where the dreadful ravages of ulceration had laid bare 
ligament and bone, and where, to all appearance, no human means could save 
life, have patients by the use of these pills been restored to good healths, the 
devouring disease having been completely eradicated. 

That cach box of the genuine has upon it THREE COPY-RIGHT LABELS. 

That each label has two signatures of Dr. Benjamin Brandreth upon ic. 

That there must be upon each box three signatures, thus : 

B. Branpretn, M. D. 

And three signatures thus: 


BENJAMIN BRANDRETH. 
The BRANDRETH PILLS are sold at Dr. Brandreth’s principal office, No. 


241 Broadway, between Park place and Murray st; also, at his retail offices, 274 
Bowery and 185 Hudson st., near Canal. Philadelphia office, 8 North Eighth st; 
Baltimore, corner Laight and Mercer st; Boston, 19 Hanover st. Landreth, 
Charleston. Amos Head, East Bay, opposite Post Office Charleston. 

Entered according to act of Congress, by B. Brandreth, ia the year 1842, in the 
Clerk’s office of the Southern District of NewYork. ml9 4 
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- DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


The dinner to Henry Clay took place at Brown’s Hotel, dn Saturday 
Jast. None but the political fiiends of the Senator were present, inclu- 
ding several guests not in Congress. Of course, where all present were 
of one mind, unanimity and happiness was the order of the evening, and 
some caustic things were said of the course of sundry politicians, op- 
posed to the dinner party in sentiment. The ball which winds up Mr. 
Clay’s stay in Washington took place on Tuesday evening, and was as 
pleasant an affair to all the guests, as the other. In this, no party 
lines were drawn, but the personal friends of the guest of all parties 
were present. * is Py _ 

The Diplomatic and Civil Appropriation Bill occupied the House al- 
most exclusively during the three last days of lastweek. An amendment 
was on Thursday adopted, limiting the expenses of the attorney’s office 
for the-Southern District of the State of New York to $9000—-$6000 sa- 
lary, and $3000 clerk hire. On Friday Mr. Fillmore moved an appro- 
priation of $66,301 for completing the Northeastern Boundary, which 
was adopted. No other important amendments were made. 


In the Senate the Loan Bill was debated during the three days, Messrs.” 


Buchanan, Walker, Rives, Woodbury, Crittenden and Preston speaking 
upon it. Mr. Walker's amendment, pledging the proceeds of the public 
lands, upon which this debate principally took place, was rejected on 
Saturday, ayes 19, noes 25. On Monday the bill was ordéred to be: en- 
grossed, having previously been amended by the substitution cf different 
phraseology for one clause, leaving it the same in substance. On motion 
of Mr. Benton the clause making the stock transferable by the delivery 
of the certificate merely was stricken out. 

On Tuesday, in the House, the Bill te authorise the building of a war 
steamer (KR. L. Stevens) was passed, 130 to 31. Several amendments 
in answer to resolutions of inquiry have been submitted to both houses, 
the most prominent of which is one in relation to the Northeastern 
Boundary. 

Resolutions have passed the Legislature of Maine, and been present- 
ed to Congress, calling attention to the unjust regulations of the British 
Government in relation to its trade with foreign nations, and inveighing 
against conferring on the British Government any privileges not recipro- 
cated, as an infringement on the rights of our citizens not to be tole- 
rated. 3 
’ The Smithsonian Fund has been taken up in the Senate, and a new 
disposition of it proposed ; viz. to charter an Institution in the District 
of Columbia, for the premotion of science, and endow it with the le- 
gacy- ; : ; 

Mr. Senator Prentiss has resigned his seat, having been appointed to 
the bench of the U. S. Court, for the Vermont District. 

In the House, on Monday, the Appropriation Bill was debated 
through the day, principally on that clause making appropriation for 
light houses. 





DOINGS IN ALBANY. 


The Legislature of this State adjourned on Tuesday, pursuant to reso- 
lution. We have only to notice some of the most prominent things done 
and undone, during the last days of the Sessien. The leading item of 
interest to this city is the passage of the School Bill. In the Senate, as 
amended, this bill passed at a very late hour, on Friday night, there be- 
ing a thin attendance. Mr. Varian voted against it, Mr. Scott was not 
present, having “ paired off” with Senator Corning. It is said, how- 
ever, that Mr. Corning also “ paired off’ with somebody else. He is 
bound toexplain. Mr. Varian receives the congratulations of men of all 
parties for his decision in this matier, and his independence and frank 
maintenance of his opinion. Notice was given by a Senator that he 
should on the next day when the Senate was full, move a reconsidera- 
tion. The friends of the bill immediately defeated that intention by put- 
ting and rejecting the motion for a reconsideration then. On the next 
day, Saturday, the House concurred in the Senate amendments, and the 
governcr approved the bill, which takes effect immediately, the Common 
Council electing the first officers under it. The future elticers are to be 
clected by the people. A notice of this bill will be found in another 
place. , 

In the Senate on Saturday night, the last work was the passage, 15 
to 3, of Major D’Avyesac’s resolutions, recommending to Congress the 
remission of Gen. Jackson's fine, imposed in Louisiana, during the last 
war. The resolutions of the Assembly, relative to the Franking Privi- 
lege, and letter postage also passed the Senate on Saturday. 

The resolution instructing the New York Congressional Delegation, 
to vote for the repeal of the Land Bill, passed the House, and went up 
to the Senate at 12 o’clock on Monday; night. After a debate of three 
hours, the resolution then paszed the Senate at three o'clock on Tuesday 
morning. 

Among tho Bills passed during the last hours of the Legislature are: 
The Exemption Law, adding $150 of value to the amount of furniture, 
tools, &c. now exempt from distress for rent, and taking effect on the 
first of May ext; the bill to provide for the prompt redemption of the 
notes of insulvent safety fund banks; the bills to extend the charters of 
the New York and Erie and the New York and Albany Railroads, and 
to incorporate the Aibany and Goshen Railroad ; the bill in relation to 
State Prison labor, which enforces the provisions of the law of 1835 with 
penalties, abolishes the contract system, and provides fur the appoint- 
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BROTHER JONATHAN ADVERTISING COVER. 


ment of a commissioner to report upon the practicability of employing 
convicts in the mines. 

A resolution paseed both Houses declaring that the stealing of slave. 
from Virginia is a crime within the meaning of the constitution, and di. 
recting that copies of the resolution be seut to the Executive of Vir ginia. 
The Governor requested by message that some other organ thay 
himself might be chosen to transmit the resolution, but the mos. 
sage was read and luid on the table without action. A_ Bj) 
passed the Senate repealing the law which gives fugitive slaves 
trial by jury, but it did not receive final action in the House.— 
The bills to aid the New York and Erie Rail Road, and to incorporare 
the Hudson River Railroad, were lost, as also were several other }:|!s 
requiring a two-thirds vote. Thetwo'Houses adjourned on Tuesday at 
three, P. M., having passed three hundred and twenty-three acts, public 
and private. By the way; among those rejecied, should be mentioned 
one in relation to the Albany Schools, similar in some of its feutures « 
the New York School Bill. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.B.” to “ E. P. C.” must not expect us to be his postman. Tho MS. Is dc 
stroyed. 


“Citizen” will acceptour thanks. The Pope is under consideration. 

“ Justitia” is witty, but rather wordy. We cannot feel quite willing to give 
so much space to such a subject; and feel ashamed to take up tho thing our. 
selves so often as secms necessary. 


“A Tale of the Olden Time” in its present shape, ie hardly elaborated enough 
to pay for engraving the illustrations, which are certainly clever in their gro 
tesqueness. 


“W.L.,” New Jersey. The writer has not paid sufficient attention to the 
versification; uor are his really poetical thoughts clearly enough expressed. 
he Ms. is destroyed. 


The proboscis of “The Man with the Big Nose” ie so loosely defined, that we 
cannot discover the point of it. Has the author ever happened to read Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey? Ms. destroyed. 


“The Hoosier” promises too much, after revision by the author, some time 
hence. We cannot willingly spoil so good a poem by publishing it now. 


“ Mary’s Grave” is declined. 


“W.H. F.” and “ H. B. H.” of Philadelphia, were entitled to ‘autograph re- 
plies—for the omission of which we feel ashamed, and ask forgiveness. We re- 
gret tosay that a negative answer in each case must be given. 


“Vv.” Wedeeply regret to say “ No.” Present engagements absorb all the 
outlay that is prudent or proper, with a just regard to business; and applice- 
tious for future * gaps,” are, at least, three deep, each trusting a contingent pro 


BULWER’S NEW NOVEL 


4TH EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED, 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


The publishers of the “ Brother Jonathan” newspaper, hgve just isaued the 
Fourth Edition of their Extra, containing ENTIRE, 


4NEW NOVEL BY BULWER, ENTITLED 


ZLANONI;: 
OR, THE SECRET ORDER. 


This new fiction, by the illustrious author of “‘ Pelham,” “ Devereux,” “ Pau} 
Clifford,” “ Night and Morning,” &c., will be sent by Mail to any part of the 
United States, for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY; or, FIVE COPIES FOR 
ONE DOLLAR! The postage can in no case be over four and il half cents, 
or newspaper postage on three sheets. Orders from the country for one or 
more copies, will be promptly exccuted. 








Letters should be addressed to 


WILSON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 162 Nassau street, New York. 








LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTS. 
100,000 splend dly colored, consisting of about 200 designs, among which are 


a great number of National, Temperance, Moral sad Religious subjects. The 


above ure published in a :uperior style, and for sale by the subscriber, in lots to 
suit purchasers, 





N. CURRIER, 2 Spruce street, opposite the Sun office, 
N. B—New subjects from desigus by the first artists will be added to the above 
afsortmentevery week. . al6 3t’ 


matinee s USES A Sar aitetaeed tests t Lakh AR SE Ban Lal 

MISS COWAN respectfully informs the ladies of New York and ita vicinity, 
that she continues giving lessons ov the Piauo Forte, Harp, Guitar, and io sing- 
ing, and will be happy w receive her pupils at No. 86 White street, on the }st of 


May, or if preferred attend at the respective houses of those ladies who may honor 
ber with their patronage. 


Harps and Piano Fortes for sale and on hire. 


A Piano Fome of very superior tone and quality for sale. 9 





